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FLOODS 
TORNADOES 
. . . DUST STORMS 

Disaster reaches out its fingers toward us at times, catching some 
and just avoiding others. Those who merely see these disasters of 
nature and their effects on people are interested, full of pity, and helpful 
to the sufferers. 

It takes a long time for the sufferers and losers in these disasters 
to return to normal, mentally, physically and financially, and some of 
them never do recover. 

Sometimes these "common disasters," as they are called in the law 
books and by insurance companies, take toll of many lives, and leave 
hardship and suffering to the survivors. 

We realize the limitations of life insurance as a substitute for a 
human life; but life insurance is a great alleviator of hardship and suf- 
fering to the widows and orphans left behind when death strikes. 


□ □ 


□ 


A group life insurance policy covering the members of 
your Local Union would be a great protection in the event such 
a “common disaster" visited your members or even one family. 


odd 


Individual insurance (for persons from one day old to 
those of mature years) might keep some families or individuals 
"off the rocks” and rehabilitate them, if disaster should strike. 


□ DC 


Union Cooperative carries all kinds of life insurance, and 
will explain them to persons or organissatians interested. 


Union Cooperative Insurance Association 

(A legal reserve life insurance company) 


1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W, 


Washington, D, C. 
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Magazine Chat 

WTe have often spoken about 
the fact that this public ation is 
the product of co-operation of 
many minds in many different 
fields of endeavor. Strictly 
speaking, it could not be pro- 
duced each month without the 
co-operation of printers* unions. 
They supply the skill and crafts- 
manship necessary to make this 
Journal a publication of merit. 


We wish to pay tribute, there- 
fore, to two men in the publi- 
cation office who have for many 
years made a contribution to 
the technical side of this publi- 
cation. They were Thomas W. 
Cadick and George Buckman, 
both now deceased. They were 
competent and gracious both, 
who helped make this venture 
in co-operative effort a success. 


The eloquent plea against 
war by A. F. Lockhart, used in 
our frontispiece, was published 
in the Minnesota Union Advo- 
cate, St. Paul, one of the most 
thoughtful of labor weeklies. 
We believe it indicates how the 
general run of working people 
are thinking these days about 
the effort to settle international 
disputes by shooting down thou- 
sands of innocent men. 


The new series of technical 
articles on various phases of 
electrical science by Austin C* 
Lescarboura is attracting im- 
mediate attention. We are 
receiving letters of approval at 
this office. We believe that 
everyone of our members can 
benefit by reading and studying 
these articles. They are secured 
for our readers* advancement 
and should not be missed. 


This number contains a list 
of examination questions used 
in Chicago. Try these on your 
piano, boys — ouch! 
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IF I WERE TO PRAY 

BY A. F, LOCKHART 

If 1 to pray, ] would eend my prayer to the 
scattered stars and ask God to teach ttie how to 
hate — how to hale the thing called war; how to 
hate ita mockeries of every wholesome senti- 
ment that has ever blessed mankind; how to 
hate its betrayals, its vicious conspiracies. Its 
eternai lies and faisitles. 

If I were to pray, it would be for atren^h to 
strip the robes of shame from this ihliig all 
men abhor in their saner moments, for strength 
to tear the bloody trappings from a monster 
that feeds on rotted flesh and the ruins of those 
things which have gloriiied mankind since Time 
began. 

I would pray that God give me the will to face 
the cunning of those who prostitute man*H 
sense of loyally on the high altars of greed and 
avarice; 1 would pray for the will to face and 
unmask them that men tnay know them for 
what they are. 

I would ask for fortitude against the slurs of 
small-minded men of the cloih who seek fustlfl- 
cation for their worship of Mars in holy books 
which were written by God knows whom and 
iwisted to meet the whims of ignorant ecclesi- 
astical autocrata of a day that is dead and 
gone. 

I would pray for patience and perseverance 
that I might counsel with those who become in- 
sane with a false sense of patriotism under the 
lash of lies and murderous distortion. 

I would ask for courage and forbearance 
againat my friends who would be quick to for- 
get, under the streas of changing times, 
those bonds which bind us under normal 
conditimiB.. 

If 1 were to pray, Ihia would be my prayer t 
Teach me how to hate war In all its varied 
forma, and give me a sense of humor to meet 
any situation such a prayer would instantly 
create ! 
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Hitting the Bull’s 


Eye of Unemployment 


A fter seven tragic years of depres- 
sion, and the earnest efforts of 
government to re’employ millions, 
the 'unemployed have reached a new high 
level 

Good physicians of the ailing social 
order should therefore reexamine causes 
of this clisoBSe of unemployment, and 
seek adequate remedy, 

D i B ease : U n cm pi oy me nt. 

Cause : Machine technology? 

Remedy r ? 

One of the hopeful signs that eventu- 
ally the United States as a nation may 
get 'round to facing the major problem 
of the industrial system is that employers 
are beginning to throw out propaganda 
denying that machines destroy jobs, 

A neat pamphlet entitled *Ten Facts 
on Technology and Unemployment, a sta- 
tistical proof of the contribution of ma- 
chinery to the creation of employment 
and a higher standard of living,'' has 
been sent broadcast. This is published 
by Machinery and Allied Products In- 
stitute, Chicago. This instittite was 
founded during the life of the NKA. It 
is cona posed of 39 industries manufac- 
turing automatic and semi-autujnatic 
machines. 

An examination of these 10 facts re- 
veals, first, that they are not in all cases 
facts at all, but arguments; second ^ that 
they do not make up '"statistical proof” 
at all, as we shall see. 

Alleged Fact 1 

"Between 1870 and 1930 the population 
of the United States increased 218 per 
cent, while the gainfully employed in- 
creased 291 per cent. Shortly after the 
Civil War, before the great strides in 
technological advancement had been 
made, 324 persons were employed in pro- 
ducing the goods and services for each 

1,000 inhabitants. By 1930 a higher 
standard of living, resulting largely from 
development of machinery, had created 
so many new desires that 400 persons 
wore at work Riling the demands of each 
1 , 000 , 

"There was a gain of 20,000,000 new 
jobs during the period of most intensive 
technological advancement, 1900 to 1930, 
For each 1,000 of the 47 million added 
population 422 new jobs were created in 
this period of twentieth century devel- 
opment,” 

Analysis of Alleged Fact 1 
What should be the relation of employ- 
ment to population growth? Perhaps it 
should have been, instead of 218 to 291, 
218 to 391, In this case, the foregoing 


When ? The problem of ma- 
chine displacement of men is not 
being faced. But employers are 
beginning to throw out new 
propaganda. 


argument falls to the ground. Until we 
know the index of correlation, the mere 
statement proves nothing about machine 
displacement of men. This analysis holds 
good for the next set of figures. Per- 
haps with the "creation of new devices” 
500 persons should have boon at work 
Riling the demands of 1,000, This goes 
for the next set of "facts,” 

One factor which has not been taken 
into account is the rapid Increase in em- 
ployment of women outside the home, a 
trend begun during the war and never re- 
versed. The federal Woman's Bureau 
says that one in every four wage earners, 
at present, is a woman. While some 
women were employed for wages in 1870, 
a much greater proportion than at pres- 
ent were working in their own homes, and 
were not counted as wage earners. 

Labor has never taken the position 
that machine economy did not increase 
the standard of life. Labor's position is 
as follows : 

(1) Under an unplanned economy, 
promiscuous introduction of machinery, 
and predatory competition have never 
permitted the nation to reach the high 
standard of life possible with present, or 
potential machine and organ! s^ational 
equipment. 

(2) There has been a growing pool of 
permanently unemployed. 

(B) Rapid displacement of men by ma- 
chines is proved in many industries, cigar 
making, dial telephoning, etc. 

(4) Therefore, it appears that the in- 
creasing number of permanently unem- 
ployed may he traced to machine dis- 
placement. 

Alleged Fact 2 

“If unemployment were due to ma- 
chines displacing men it should be moat 
severe in the industries \vhere machines 
are used most. However, it is nearest 
normal levels in the most highly mech- 
ani?:ed industries, such as automobile and 
textile manufacturing, in the paper and 
printing trades and other intensely de- 
veloped manufacturing industries. Most 
of today's unemployment is in occupa- 
tions in which machines are uaed least. 


It is severest in building construction, 
the service trades, foundry and machine 
shops and heavy machinery manufactur- 
ing where most of the work is done by 
skilled men.” 

Analysm of Alleged Fact ^ 

Why? Why should it be most severe 
in highly mechanized industries, if men 
displaced by machines in these mechan- 
ized industries gravitate to the unmech- 
anized industries? Why again, if all in- 
dustries are closely inter-related? Take 
the construction industry. It is a pivotal 
industry, affected by conditions in many, 
or even all other industries. Again, if 
housing shows a sharp decline, if indus- 
trial and commercial .structiires are over- 
built, why shouldn't there be heavy un- 
employment due to other causes than ma- 
chines? Total unemployment is made 
up of jobless from three sources: shifting 
seasonal conditions; depression condi- 
tions; machine displacement. 

Alleged Fact S 

“One of each seven factory workers 
today baa a job making some product 
that was unknown to his grandfather 60 
years ago. Eighteen of the major manu- 
facturing industries of today have been 
wholly developed since 1880, and they 
would not be in existence except for tech- 
nological advancement which has taken 
place since that time. They are respon- 
sible for the employment of 1,000,000 
workers in manufacturing alone. It is 
impossible to determine accurately the 
additional millions who receive employ- 
ment producing and processing raw nia- 
teriala for these industries, and handling, 
servicing and selling the finished prod- 
ucts, but it may be conservatively esti- 
mated that one out of every four persons 
gainfully employed today owes his job to 
one of these 18 industries.” 

Aiiatysis of Alleged Fact S 

Suppose then such goods were pro- 
duced by hand, Iukv iriany millions would 
be employed? 

Alleged Fact 4 

“Between 1920 and 1930 the 19 prin- 
cipal growing occupations gained three 
times as many workers as the 19 prin- 
cipal vanishing occupations lost. In 
1930 there were 321,322 fewer draymen, 
teamstera and stable hands than in 1920; 

134.000 fewer millwrights and diesettera^ 

75.000 fewer dressmakers in homes; and 

74.000 fewer blacksmiths. The total loss 
in the 19 declining occupations was about 
800,000, as contrasted with a gain of 
more than two and a quarter million in 
the 19 growing occupations. The gain 
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consisted partly of an increase of 687^000 
truck drivers and chauffeurs^ 356,612 
mechanics; 428,945 building and general 
laborers; 205^899 painters and glaziers; 
and 158,000 hair-dressers, manicurists 
and barbers, A significant fact in con- 
nection with this change in occupations 
brought about by technological advance- 
ment is that less arduous, more pleasant 
and better compensated Jobs displaced 
old, strenuous, hazardous occupations. 
The trend toward more pleasant work 
and better working conditions has paral- 
leled the development of machinery. An 
outstanding example of this is the decline 
in child labor from one out of every five 
children between 10 and IB years of age 
working in 1900 to less than one in 20 
in 

Aaaijfsfs of Alleged Fact 4 

These figures are probably correct. 
That occupations brought about by tech- 
nological advancement are "less ardu- 
ous, more pleasant** is also true. "Bet- 
ter compensated** is highly ciuestionable. 
When measured by justice, labor has re- 
ceived less of the income it produces, 
rather than more. To return to the "less 
arduous and more pleasant** part; upon 
this fact labor believes a whole new con- 
ception of industry should be and must 
be erected, through planned economy. 

A Ueged Fact 5 

“Only 4 per cent of about 2,500,000 un- 
employed studied in the Federal Unem- 
ployment census of April, 1930, reported 
that they lost their jobs on account of 
^industrial policy,* under which the dis- 
placement of men by machines was listed 
as one of several sub-classifications.** 
of Alleged Fact 5 

What does this prove? An unemployed 
man often loses his job because of ma- 
chine introduction without at all being 
conscious of the cause, 

AWcped Fact 6 

“Only 16 per cent of all inventions have 
as their primary purpose the saving of 
labor, according to a study of recent pat- 
ents. Most machines are invented to 
create entirely new products, to render 
new services or to improve old products 
or services. Seven-tenths of all inven* 
tions tend to increase labor’s relative 
share of the national income. ” 

Analysis of Alleged Fact 6 

If this "fact** is based upon the text 
of the application, it resembles “hearsay” 
as evidence. Patents could not be granted 
if they undertook to displace labor — 
openly. Patent lawyers, like other law- 
yers, know what weasel words are, and 
place good face upon their acts. 

AHcged Fact. 7 

“After a detailed study of the effect 
of technology on employment, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board con- 
cluded that industries which advanced 
most rapidly along technological lines 
drew most heavily on the labor supply, 
while industries which were mechanized 
more slowly absorbed smaller portions 
of the available working force. This is 
due to the fact that machines decrease 
costs and prices, improve the quality of 
goods, and stimulate sales. Employment 
is thus increased throughout the innum- 
erable fields of the industrial system.* ” 


Analgsis of Alleged Fact 7 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board, an employers' research union, is 
notorious for its misreading of social 
needs and social causes* But just how 
is employment increased under the fore- 
going conditions? Why do individual em- 
ployers introduce machines — is it not to 
lower labor costs — ^and if labor costs are 
lowered, how can labor purchase? And 
have prices fallen? Harold G. Moulton, 
Brookings Institution, charges capital- 
ists with keeping prices up, and killing 
capitalism, (See "The Trouble with 
Capitalism is Capitalists,** Fortune 
Magazine. ) 

Alleged Fact 8 

“Real wages — the purchasing power of 
labor in terms of goods — more than 
doubled between 1900 and 1935, Higher 
wages have been made possible by greater 
production. In the first 30 years of this 
century production per wage earner in- 
creased 68 per cent, but to make this in- 
crease possible manufacturers installed 
331 per cent more equipment, measured 
in horsepower. An important factor in 
increasing the value of all incomes in 
terms of goods was the reduction of 
prices made possible by technological 
advancement, 

"Wage and salary earners received 
6T.4 per cent of the national income of 
1934 (the latest year for which figures 
are readily available! — larger share 
than ever before in history. While pro- 
duction of American factories increased 
216 per cent between 1899 and 1929, 
wages paid to labor increased 479 per 
cent” 

Analysis of Alleged Fact 8 

These statements are probably based 
upon the following table compiled by 
Brookings Institution: 

Index Number* of Wholesale Prices, 
Money Wages, and Real Wages, 

1801-1932 


(1926—100) 



WholsBoh 

Money 

Real 

year 

price 

W ages 

Wages' 

I SOI 

. IIIJ 

11.0 

9.8 

1B05 - - 

104.2 

14.2 

13.6 

1810 

107.7 

14.2 

13.2 

1816. 

. , 121.5 

14,2 

11.7 

1820 

70.6 

12H 

16,7 

1825- 

71.8 

13.8 

19.2 

1830 

65.6 

13.8 

21.0 

1835. 

74.6 

16.1 

20.2 

1S40 

71,1 

16.1 

22.6 

1845 -- . 

62.6 

16.1 

25.7 

1850 

62.3 

17.0 

27.3 

1856 --- 

68.9 

18.3 

26.6 

I860 

60.9 

18.8 

30.9 

1865 

132.0 

28,0 

21,2 

1870 

86.7 

33.0 

3S.1 

1876 

77.7 

31,2 

40.2 

1880 . .. 

65.! 

27.6 

42,2 

1886..^ 

56.6 

29.8 

B2.7 

1890 

56,2 

31.7 

56.4 

1895 . . 

. . 48,8 

SO.T 

62,9 

1900 

56,1 

32.6 

58.1 

1905 

00.1 

37,2 

61.9 

1910 

70.4 

43.1 

61.2 

1915 - 

69.6 

47,2 

67.9 

1920 . . 

_ 154.4 

96.9 

62.1 

1925.. 

103.5 

97.7 

94,4 

1926 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

1927. 

96.4 

100.9 

lOSJ 



Wholesale 

Money 

Real 

Year 

Price 


Wages 

1928 

98.7 

101.8 

106.3 

1929 

96.3 

103.2 

108.3 

1930 

86.4 

101.4 

117.4 

1931 

73.0 

103.7 

142.1 

1932 

643 

83.9 

129,6 


• TIiP Index of real wages Is obtained by di- 
viding the hidex of money wages by the Index 
of wholCHale price and mttldplylng by 100. 

Please note that real wages are based 
upon a correlation with wholesale prices 
— and not with produced wealth. Labor 
got less of prodtLced wealths That is the 
reason that the economic structure is otf 
balance, and spinning toward destruction. 

Alleged Pact P 

"Production on the scale and of the 
quality essential to provide the present 
American standard of living would be 
impossible without the machinery used 
today. Much of the work that must be 
done in industry is of such a nature that 
it would be physically impossible for 
human hands to do it. Moreover, if tech- 
nological advancement did not make pos- 
sible a greater volume of production the 
standard of living could be raised only 
by increasing hand labor. Had it been 
necessary to increase hand labor in the 
same proportion as production between 
1900 and 1930, every adult man and 
woman in the nation and several million 
children would have been needed in jobs. 
It would have required more than 60 per 
cent of the entire population whereas 
only about 40 per cent ever seeks gainful 
employment, the remaining 60 per cent 
being constituted chiefly of women and 
children supported by the 40 per cent. 
The absolute limit of improved living 
standards would be quickly reached if 
industry instituted no technological ad- 
vancements. With the increased use of 
machinery there need be no limit to the 
abundance of goods and services en- 
joyed." 

Analysis of Alleged Fact 9 

Advocates of machine production have 
yet to prove that citizens are happier 
and wealthier under their economy. It 
might be an excellent thing if every man 
and woman in the nation were at work. 
(Here is an open admission of the whole 
case,) On the other hand labor can sub- 
scribe to “With the increased use of ma- 
chinery there need be no limit to the 
abundance of goods and services en- 
joyed," But there is, and why? 

Alleged Fact 10 

“A 76 per cent increase in the 1929 
production level would be necessary to 
provide a 'reasonable* standard of living 
for every family in the United States, 
according to the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The productive equip- 
ment of 1929, according to exhaustive 
surveys, was capable of producing only 
about 20 per cent more than it did. From 
this it would appear that there is still 
plenty for both men and machines to 
do." 

Analysis of Alleged Fact 10 

Yes, this, too, may be accepted. But 
why isn’t the increase made? Why didn’t 
the year 1929 — the best year of capital- 
istic econemy^ — see the full utilization of 
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prodiaetive equipment? Principally be-* 
cause capitalism strangles itself. Labor 
has said for half a century that it does 
not get a just share of produced wealth. 
We know now that it does not get enough 
of produced wealth to keep the economic 
machine running. The solution of ma- 
chine displacement of men is not destruc- 
tion of machine hut social control, and 
economic planning. But ivould the Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Institute like 
that? 


Wyer Entanglements 

Samuel S, Wyer has come to life again. 
Be it remembered that Wyer did a smooth 
piece of publicity for the electric utilities 
seyeral years ago. He induced the Smith- 
sonian Institution, a government agency 
set up to carry on scientific investigation 
and publication, to put its imprint upon 
a piece of propaganda against the 
Ontario publicly-owned power develop- 
ment in Canada. Mr, Wyer's coup was 
sharply denounced in the United States 
Seriate by Senator Norris. 

Mr. Wyer is now sending out some at- 
tractive propaganda, well printed and 
artful, from his office in the Eeggs 
Building, Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Wyer^a 
latest publications are: 

Living Together in a Machine CivilL 
zation 

Contributions to Way Out of Tod ay 
Depression 

Industrial Planning vs. Governmental 
Planning 

Capitalism’s Opportunity to *^Write Its 
Own Ticket of Plenty for AIT^ 

New Decalog for Human Welfare 

Some of this material is published 
under the Social-Engineering Fund but 
one does not know who the contributors 
to this fund are. 

'^Living Together in a Machine Civ- 
ilization” is the most pretentious of Mr. 
Wyer’s present publications. It covers 
46 pages and is a curious mixture of en- 
gineering sense and social nonsense. It 
is replete with diagrams and charts. We 
do not wish to imply that Mr, Wyer has 
not built his latest venture without mak- 
ing some contribution to social think- 
ing. For instance, his remarks on 
technological unemployment are inter- 
esting because they take issue with the 
propaganda of the Machinei'y and Allied 
Products Institute rejected above. Mr, 
Wyer says: 

*^The principal justification for using 
machines to replace labor is to increase 
production. The installation of labor 
saving machines results in 

“1. Increase in the amount of capital 
used. 

*‘ 2 . Increase in skilled labor — -getting 
a higher rate than the labor that 
was replaced — -in building, main - 
taining, and operating the ma- 
chines, 

^^3. Replacing some labor. This re- 
placed labor must get employment 
elsewhere. 

“No man has a vested right in his job. 
Society does not guarantee to man a 


right to make a living in a particular 
way or at a particular kind of work. All 
progress is based on change. It is a 
universal law that mere groups cannot 
stop progress but must adapt themselves 
to the changing conditions. The indi- 
vidual must adapt himself to society, not 
society to the m dividual. 

“Society must recognize that if labor 
saving machines are installed faster 
than the increased production can be 
marketed or the resulting unemployed 
labor shifted to other occupations, then 
such machines will produce what is 
knowm as technological unemployment. 
To avoid human suffering, either the rate 
of labor replacement by machines must 
be slowed down or the daily working 
hours reduced, so as to give all a fair 
share of income." 

Hr, Wyer’,s peculiar slant on present 
conditions is revealed by his “Definition 
of Capitalist”: 

“A capitalist is one who has saved and 
has capital for hire for the production 
of additional wealth. Contrary to the 
popular conception, a capitalist is not 
necessarily a man that has large wealth, 
or in popular language, is wealthy. When 
a laborer saves a part of his earnings and 
invests these, he immediately becomes a 
capitalist and helps finance large enter- 
prises,” 

What he says about his tender feeling 
for capitalism is also of significance: 

“What we call ^Capitalism’ is an inci- 
dent of our economic, political, and re- 
ligious liberty, fits between the extremes 
of 'Anarchism* and ‘Communism* — with 
varying shades of Socialism on either 
side — and provides the maximum permis- 
sible individual initiative and liberty. 
The specifically American idea, that has 
given us the highest general intelligence 
and living standard.^ of any nation in 
the world and produced more opportuni- 
tie.s for people to develop their talents 
and allow freedom of individual initia- 
tive, ha.s been 'our blending of initiative 
and liberty.* ” 

The catch in all this is the Code for 
an Orderly Society-— a series of 42 prin- 
ciples set up by Mr* Wyer, He starts off 
by saying human rights must be held 
superior to property rights, then comes 
the catch in Mr. Wyer’s high-sounding 
propaganda. He wishes to legalize the 
so-called yellow-dog contract and open- 
shop system, 

“Labor must show^ responsibility by 
coming to work, staying at producth^e 
work, and producing an honest product. 

“There is no vested right to make a 
living in any particular way or at a par- 
ticular kind of work. The individual 
must adapt himself to society, not society 
to the individual. 

“The public is an interested part in all 
labor controversies and has rights which 
both sides in the controversy must re- 
spect. Therefore, an industrial Bill of 
Rights and Duties, made up of guiding 
fundamental principles for the regula- 
tion of capital, management and labor 
and including judicially minded reviews 
of labor controversies, should be adopted 
by the public. 

“ Tn an industrial society such as ours, 


the strike, the lockout, and the boycott 
are as much out of place and as disas- 
trous in their results as is war or armed 
revolution in the domain of politics. The 
same disposition to reasonableness, to 
conciliation, to recognition of the other 
side’s point of view, the same provision 
of fair and recognized tribunals and 
processes, ought to make it possible to 
solve the one set of questions as easily as 
the other,* ** 

“In industries where uninterrupted 
continuity of service is vital to the pub- 
lic, ‘there is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, anywhere, any- 
time.* As was aptly stated October 25, 
1926, by the U* S. Supreme Court, 
'Neither the common law nor the Four- 
teenth Amendment confers the absolute 
right to strike.' *** 

“ 'When a controversy arises between 
employer and employee there shall be no 
strike or lockout pending investigation 
and determination of the controversy by 
the duly authorized tribunal.' **** 

“Any group of men have the right to 
organize themselves into a union and 
become affiliated with a national union 
and use representatives of this national 
union organization for wage negotiations 
and collective bargaining. Men belong- 
ing to such a union have the right to 
work without being harassed by opera- 
tors or men who do not believe in 
unionism. 

“Any gi^oup of employees have the 
right to organize themselves into a com- 
pany union wfithin the company by which 
they are employed and to use representa- 
tives of this group for wage negotiations 
and collective bargaming. Men belong- 
ing to such a union have the right to 
work %vithout being harassed. 

“Any individual has the right to de- 
cline to join either a national union or 
company union, and such a man has the 
right to work without being harassed by 
fellow workmen who belong to unions, 
abused with offensive names, or coerced 
by arbitrary methods. 

“Management has the right to deal 
with the individual men or with repre- 
sentatives of organized groups, and also 
the right to organize for collective bar- 
gaining with organized groups.” 

•• President Harding's mesaage to Congress, 
December ft. 1D21. 

•*•227 U. S. p. 311. 

***• Lauck's, '^The IndustriHl Code.'^ 


1, B. E, W. LABEL FEATURED 

The Painter and Decorator, magazine of 
the painters* union, has started a union 
label column, featuring in ita March issue 
the label of the L B, E. W. which ia placed 
on switch and panel boards, and other elec- 
trical apparatus installed by our members. 


The highest compact we can make 
with our fellow is, let there be truth be- 
tween us two forevermore. It ia sub- 
lime to feel and say of another, 1 need 
never meet, or speak, or wx'ite to him; 
we need not reinforce ourselves* or send 
tokens of remembrance; I rely on him as 
on myself; if he did not thus or thus, I 
knew it was right.— Emerson, 
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Social Security Moves To war a Reality 



U NCLE SAM expects labor unions, 
many of which have themselves set 
up insurance and pension plans, to 
bring understanding to the colossal task 
which the Social Security Board has be- 
fore it. 

Social security became an important 
possibility in the United States last year 
with the passing of the Social Security 
Act. With the passage of that act a 
board was created which is charged with 
a practical engineering job, and it is to 
be expected that a sharp distinction will 
be made between policies on social 
security and administration of the 
Social Security Act. Congress 
makes policies, and the Social Se- 
curity Board is charged with the 
responsibility of putting these 
policies into effect 

Labor groops which fee! that 
the standards set up by the Social 
Security Act are not high enough 
should take their cause to Con- 
gress, and should bring under- 
standing to the highly compli- 
cated and difficult job of adminis- 
tering social security which the 
board has before it. 

Such a distinction between 
policy and administration will save 
a great deal of trouble, both for 
labor groups who wish higher 
standards and the sincere admin- 
istrators of the act. Shortly, the 
Social Security Board is to mo%^e 
into the old I^iabor Department 
building and have a complete 
structure of its own for its many 
departments. 

Social security in the United 
States now means: 

Unemployment compensation 
Old age assistance 
Aid to the blind 
Aid to dependent children 
Maternal and child health 
Crippled children 
Child welfare 
Public health. 

Strictly speaking, the Social 
Security Act which creates the 
Social Security Board was an 
enabling act which permitted co- 
operation between the federal gov- 
ernment and the separate states* 
Before the full benefits of the 
federal act can become realities, the 
separate states must pass acts which 
permit them to receive federal aid under 
certain varying conditions. About the 
only experience the United States has 
had with social insurance w^as the work- 
men’s compensation laws which were set 
up only after a long period of agitation 
by organized labor* Generally speaking, 
they have been successful, but only after 
a long trial and error basis. 

Experience of Europe Utilized 

European nations turned to unemploy- 
ment insurance almost half a century 


Now an administrative prob- 
lem. Gigantic task being handled 
in Washington. 


before the United States thought of try- 
ing this method of stabilizing the eco- 
nomic life of the masses. 

In the preparation of the Social Se- 
curity Act every effort was made to cash 


in upon the experience of other nations 
in handling this important problem. 
Whether this has been done will have to 
be proved during the coming years as 
the plan gets under way. 

Social security in the United States 
means two things; it means the aspira- 
tions of the workers for a higher standard 
of living to be protected by an under- 
standing and friendly government; and 
second, it means the actual administra- 
tion of the Social Security Act. 

.Administration always depends upon 
administrators, and President Roosevelt 
has chosen to head the Social Security 
Board, Governor John G. Winant as 


chairman. Governor Winant made a 
brilliant record as chief executive of the 
state of New Hampshire, hitherto a 
conservative state. He is regarded as a 
progressive in all types of legislation and 
a friend of labor. He went to the Inter- 
national Labour Office last year just 
prior to his acceptance of the appoint- 
ment to the Social Security Board, as as- 
sistant director of the International La- 
bour Office. Arthur J. Altmeyer, another 
member of the board, was Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor. He has a good record 
in the ffeld of social legislation 
and labor economics, as has Vin- 
cent M. Miles, another member. 

The Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation or job insurance is 
directed by R. Gordon Wagenet 
who is well known to building 
tradesmen for his connection with 
the New York Building Congress 
for many years and his friendliness 
to unions. Walton H. Hamilton is 
director of the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. He was govern- 
ment representative to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 
1935 and is known widely in labor 
fields as author of 'The Control 
of Wages.” The board has set up 
a Bureau of Informational Service 
with Louis Resnkk, director, for- 
merly with the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. This bureau has for its 
goal complete and free contact 
with the public so that questions 
in regard to social security admin- 
istration can be immediately an- 
swered. Frank Bane is executive 
director of the staff. Henry P. 
Seidemann is co-ordinator and 
Murray W. Latimer is head of the 
Bureau of Federal Old-Age Bene- 
fits* Jane M, Hoey is director of 
the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
James V. Bennett is director of the 
Bureau of Business Management. 
Thomas H. Eliot is general 
counsel. 

Recordfl Mak« Colo»tal Problem 

Some of the problems of the 
administration of the act are des- 
tined to give the Social Security 
Board a chronic headache. Con- 
sider the problem of record keep- 
ing alone. Take the state of New 
York, Suppose that this state covers 
250,000 employers and over 3,000,000 
workers. There is a possibility that the 
insurance administration alone in the 
state of New York would have to handle 
each year 12 times the payroll of 250,000 
employers, meaning about 36,000,000 in- 
dividual entries per year for the 3,000,000 
employees. Many of these entries will 
necessitate letter-writing, telephone calls 
and other follow-upa, perhaps personal 
interviews. The examination of these 
payrolls running into millions of sheets 
is only preliminary to the payment of 
benefits in exact and correct amounts so 
that other records can be kept for each 


JOHN G. WINANT 

Upon Ills experience, fnte^ity and competeno; rescs tbe 
(TlgAiitic taak of administering the Soeml Security Act. 
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individual workman to a towering num- 
ber, This prospect is only for a single 
state. What kind of records the national 
Social Security Board must keep for 48 
states, for perhaps 45,000,000 workers is 
not yet completely known. 

It is expected that the experience of 
the United States Census Bureau with 
its automatic calculating and recording 
machines will furnish hope that auto- 
matic machines can be contrived that will 
take care of this problem of records 
from a national point of view. It is cer- 
tain that if the problem is adequately 
solved, as it must be if social security 
becomes a fact, by sound administration, 
that wo will at last have in the United 
States adequate records on unemploy- 
ment and employment such as the coun- 
try has never bad before. 

Also there will be adequate records of 
wages paid by given industries and from 
this great mass of material will come an 
accurate picture of many now moot 
subjects such as unemployment, stand- 
ards of living, wages, and other such 
matters. Anyone who views the task 
ahead of the Social Security Board must 
be sympathetic. 

Another task of the administration is 
to arrange how the individual workman 
may keep adequate records of the amounts 
paid to him under the act in the case of 
job insurance — -what kind of pass books he 
shall have and whether a stamping sys- 
tem shall be employed, a good deal the 
way some unions keep the books of their 
members when dues are paid. These are 
just two of the many problems that face 
the Social Security Board, 

StatcB Take Act ton 


Up to February H the plans for old 
age assistance for 18 states had been 
approved by the Social Security Board, 
These states are; 


Alabama Mississippi 

Connecticut Missouri 

Delaware Nebraska 

District of Columbia New Hampshire 
Idaho Rhode Island 

Iowa Vermont 

Maine Washington 

Maryland Wisconsin 

Michigan Wyoming 


Plans for the aid of dependent children 
in 12 states were approved as follows: 

Alabama Mississippi 

Arizona Nebraska 

District of Columbia New Hampshire 
Idaho Washington 

Maine Wisconsin 

Maryland Wyoming 

Plans for aid to the blind were ap- 
proved for 12 states: 

Arizona Nebraska 

Connecticut New Hampshire 

District of Columbia North Carolina 
Idaho Pennsylvania 

Maine Wisconsin 

Mississippi Wyoming 

Labor people are perhaps more inter- 
ested in unemployment compensation, a 
name that has been given to job insur- 
ance, because of the familiarity of the 
term “compensation” under workmen's 
compensation laws. It is probably a bet- 
ter term for Americans than unemploy- 
ment insurance* Because of this interest 
the Social Security Board has prepared 
draft bills for state unemployment com- 
pensation which can be secured on appli- 
cation to the Bureau of Informational 
Service. These proposed draft bills are 
not prepared as models or even specimen 
acts, but merely to set up minimum 
standards for state unemployment insur- 
ance laws. They were prepared by experts 
in the employ of the Social Security 
Board with the co-operatinn of a panel 
of labor union leaders in Washington, 
One of the bills is of the pooled fund type 
and the other is of the individual em- 
ployer reserve type. Already members 
of organized labor have shown interest 
in these minimum standards and have 
written in for copies, in order that they 
might initiate movements within their 
states for the adoption of such acts. 

One of the burning questions before 
organized labor is how much contribu- 
tion shall labor make to the pooled funds. 
One group takes the position that labor 
should not be asked to contriljute funds 
to the pool out of which compensation 
is to be paid. This is urged on the 
ground that requiring workers to con- 


tribute to the pool is unfair because em- 
ployers do not pay out of their own 
individual pockets but out of the indus- 
try*s income, whereas workers are forced 
to contribute a part of their wages. The 
other point of view suggests that work- 
ers should be required to pay from to 
3 per cent toward the common pool on the 
ground that this inspires a sense of re- 
sponsibility in the worker. It is to be 
pointed out, however, that as social 
security matures and more and more 
types of welfare are attached to the so- 
cial security wagon, the tax on the work- 
ers becomes greater. 

Taxes On Workers Grow 

One commentator, Herman Feldman, 
professor of industrial relations at Dart- 
mouth College, points out: ^*The situa- 

tion with regard to employee contribu- 
tions must be viewed in perspective in 
order to see the difficulties ahead of us* 
It is true that only 1 per cent will in a 
year or two be deducted from the wages 
of employees in many or most states for 
unemployment insurance. But another 
1 per cent will be deducted from his 
wages for old age pensions by the federal 
government beginning in 1937, this per- 
centage to increase gradually to 3 per 
cent in 1949, Eventually this country 
’Will have compulsory contributory health 
insurance, and there will be a further de- 
duction from wages of perhaps 2 to 3 
per cent* It is not at all inconceivable, 
therefore, that in a decade most workers 
will have legal deductions of as much as 
7 per cent of their own wages. In any 
event, many will soon have 4 per cent 
deducted, aside from non -legal deductions 
for purely company plan insurance and 
similar plans. This creates several large 
problems. 

“Thus, it becomes very important for 
the employee to make sure that the con- 
tributions which are payable in his be- 
half are actually paid, since the benefits 
for which he is later eligible are in large 
part based upon the number of weeks dur- 
ing which such premiums have been paid. 
If for reason of negligence or dishonesty 
the employer has failed to pay his tax, 

(CoatlmK*d puff© 185) 
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Gifford’s Chickens Come Home to Roost 


F or XO years the Electrical Work- 
ers Journal has been quietly 
posing the activities and ramifica- 
tions* the employment and wage policies 
of the telephone monopoly* These ex- 
posures have always been based upon 
carefully digested facts and have never 
been refuted. However, the long series 
of articles published in this Journal 
made reading only for the thousands of 
workers who knew first-hand the mal- 
practices of Mother Bell, a few students 
and professors in the universities, city 
officials and lawyers who were under- 
taking to combat the activities 
of the trust in courts. 

Generally speaking, the 
telephone monopoly has been 
unusually successful in gull- 
ing the public. It has carried 
on high-powered publicity in 
the newspapers, usually show- 
ing attractive telephone oper- 
ators answering calls in times 
of emergency long after the 
automatic dial system was put 
into effect. It has sidetracked 
legislation in the federal Con- 
gress. It has been successful 
in sidestepping the scrutiny of 
state public service commis- 
sions, and cities have gener- 
ally got nowhere when they 
undertook to get rate reduc- 
tions. Only one case has 
been successfully prosecuted 
against the telephone monop- 
oly and that was the case re- 
cently won by the city of 
Chicago against a powerful 
subsidiary* 

The Bell monopoly has suc- 
ceeded in winning the favor 
of many so-called radicals 
who often speak for public 
ownership of basic utilities but 
exclude the Bell telephone 
system because it is so mag- 
nificently operated. The elec- 
trical workers have known 
that this is not true, but they 
have been as voices crying in 
the wilderness. Even high 
federal officials have been mis- 
taken in their analysis of 
employment and wage policies 
in the Bell monopoly. 

All this now appears to be 
on the road to change* The 
Federal Communications Commission 
under the leadership of Paul Walker is 
directing a bona fide investigation of 
the life and practices of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, He 
has a staff of 250 experts digging into 
the hooks of the Bell monopoly and there 
is no sign that he is failing in his duty. 
The most startling— to the public— in- 
formation elicited from any witnesses 
thus far was drawn from Walter S. Gif- 
ford, suave president of A. T. & T. Mr. 
Gifford admitted that since 1929 the Bell 
telephone system bad reduced the number 
of its employees by 120,000 workers, or 


Federal investigation of A. T. 
& T* monopoly not so easy to 
laugh off. Employment policy 
exposed* 


32 per cent. This vast contribution to 
unemployment was made when operating 
revenues in 1935 were only 13 per cent 
lower than in 1929, Payrolls have been 
cut 20 per cent and the number of tele- 


phones has fallen only 10 per cent below 
the 1929 number* 

Dividends Come First 

Mr* Gifford was asked, **Is that a 
proper expression of your stewardship?" 
Mr. Gifford replied: *T think so, I think 
we did much better to cut payrolls than 
if we had reduced dividends. As to the 
people laid off, of course nobody is more 
unhappy than I am. We tried to spread 
the work and all that sort of thing, but 
we can not keep people for whom there 
are no jobs. I will not concede it is alto- 
gether due to the dial system," 


This last expression should be care- 
fully scanned by those friendly persons 
%vbo have tried to make out that the in- 
troduction of dials has not contributed 
to technological unemployment* The 
Electrical 'Workers Journal has shown 
conclusively that dial introduction has 
greatly contributed to unemployment. 
At the same time Mr* Gifford admitted 
that he was on the five-day week and 
was drawing $206,000 a year pay. It is 
to be hoped that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission will not shirk its duty 
in showing how greatly unemployment 
has been increased by the in- 
troduction of the automatic 
switching system, 

The dear economists vfho 
have pointed with pride to 
the telephone monopoly as a 
great example of the planned 
industry should read the bit- 
ing criticism offered by the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission on the A. T, & T.^s 
‘Tailure of economic plan- 
ning. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission speaks of 
“patent ineptitude.'* It con- 
tinues, “The failure of eco- 
nomic planning in an industry 
so extensive in scope, so cen- 
tralixed in administration, 
with a stable price structure 
and no competition, is one of 
the curious incongruities in 
the recent history of the Bell 
system that needs to be 
investigated.” 

The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission goes on to 
say: “Curtailment of labor 
force to reduce operating ex- 
penses has been an unmistak- 
able policy of the Bel! System, 
In the telephone end of the 
business this has resulted in a 
radical reduction of plant and 
traffic employees, increasing 
thereby the ratio of overhead, 
administrative, accounting 
and commercial expenses to 
total expenses* 

“It is interesting to observe 
that the brunt of this unem- 
ployment fell upon the people 
receiving less than $6,000 a 
year. The number of those 
receiving below $1,000 a year 
dropped from 128,242 to 48,286, or a 
reduction of 80,000* Of these lay-offs, 
74,000 were women and 6*000 were 
men*” 

Widespread Connections 

This is in support of figures presented 
in the past by the Electrical Workers 
Journal showing that the dial system 
had greatly curtailed the telephone oper- 
ators force. It was no news to the elec- 
trical workers, but it was news to the 
public apparently, that the A. T. & T. 
was in the movie business. It appears 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Local Unions Find New Uses for Research 



E verybody knows that the union 
must act constantly on problems of 
employment and unemploynienL In 
a strict sense, it is the only legitimate 
job agency In the United States. 

The problems of the business manager 
of the local union have been peculiarly 
difficult during the depression. He has 
had to find what work he could find for 
his members, and he has had to exercise 
an unusual sense of fairness in the al- 
lotment of these Jobs to the member- 
ship. As our members all know, various 
methods have been tried : the staggered 
hour method, the rotating job method, 
the method of taxing persons with per- 
manent jobs for relief of those without 
jobs, etc. 

Local Union No. 26, Washington, D. 
C., a good union with a record of suc- 
cess, has dealt almost exclusively with 
public works during the last five years. 
The government has embarked upon an 
expansion program in the nation^s capi- 
tal, and there has been a constant rivalry 
for these jobs among contractors. Local 
Union No. 26 has not faced some of the 
bitter trials of unemployment that other 
local unions in industrial cities have 
faced, but its officials have had problems 
of administration which were not easy. 

Recently a representative of the Elec- 
trical W^oRKERs Journal had an inter- 
view with C. P. Preller, business man- 
ager of Local Union No. 26. Mr. Preller 
was strong in his support of local union 
research. He said, have had some 
difficulty in getting some of our members 
to make their weekly repoxls to the busi- 
ness office, but this, too, is passing away 
as the members see the benefits accru- 
ing to them from this research.*' 

It should be stated that Local Union 
No. 26 passed to the research plan as 
soon as it became a policy of the Inter- 
national Office. It has one of the best 
systems of reporting and gives a com- 
plete and full report to the International 
Office on questions of wages, hours, 
classifications of work, and 
such matter. Credit should 
be given to Financial 
Secretary 0. H. Ross 
for his great 
interest in and 
competency in 
handling re- 
search work. 


Unexpected aid fram figures 
gathered for International OfBce 
research department. 


Yearly Income Pla^n 

Mr. Preller stated that his greatest 
problem during the last three years is 
to allot jobs to members on a fair basis. 
He has tried to do this upon a new plan, 
dependent upon research reports. It 
may be described as a yearly income 
plan. He tries to equalize the yearly 
income of the members and he knows 
with a fair degree of accuracy the in- 
come of each member by the reports 
which the member sends in on the jobs 
where he is employed. If then, two men 
appear for the same job, and one has up 
to the time of application made $600 
and the other has made $1,000, the 
preference is given to the man with the 
fewer numbers of hours and the smaller 
income. Mr. Preller declares that these 
facts have greatly simplified his problem 
because he cannot be charged with per- 
sonal preference and favoritism. He 
lets the facts speak for themselves and 
determine the outcome. 

Another unexpected use to which the 
local research figures have been put has 
to do with negotiations with contractors. 
Contractors are only human and some- 
times they are inclined to overstate costs 
to themselves and understate benefits of 
the union in reports, Mr. Preller says 
he has had experience where the con- 
tractor has bitterly complained that his 
labor costs have been so much higher 
than he expected that he has declared he 
has wished to use this for a basis for 
lowering the hourly wage scale. But by 
the local research record, the local union 
is able to determine the labor costs on 
any given job and the business manager 


is prepared to agree wdth or deny the 
contention of the contractor. 

Local unions sometimes feel that the 
research reports are merely for the In- 
ternational Office and the research de- 
partment. But local unions such as 
Local Union No. 26 now find that this 
is not true, that the local union has as 
much use in their daily struggle for 
figures as the International research 
department. 

This year's letter sent out to local 
unions by G. M. Bugniazet, stated: 


*^To All Local Unions: 

“The year 1936 gives some promise of 
pick-up in business and w^e hope renewed 
employment for our members, but we 
can not honestly report to you that it 
means any lessening of the general 
struggle of labor for a higher standard 
of living. Therefore the International 
Office is anxious to use every weapon it 
can to forward the cause of the local 
unions, and as you know, one of our 
important weapons during the last five 
years has been accurate figures gathered 
for our research department by our 
local unions. 


Fine Progress Shown 


“The time has come to request new 
reports. The International Office is very 
much pleased with the fine response of 
our local unions reporting the hours of 
work which they performed in 1934, We 
know that our research system is making 
real progress. Many of our business 
managers report that they have found 
that possession of records of the labor 
costs on individual Jobs to be of tre- 
mendous value in obtaining other jobs. 
By being able to prove to employers that 
labor costs on similar work done by the 
union have not been excessive, they have 
been able to secure work which might 
otherwise have gone to non-u-nion labor. 

“Because our local unions perform 
electrical work of so many different 
classifications, and because of 
the fact that it is impossible 
to get all of these 
various classifications 
of work with- 
in the small 
space limits of 

(Continued un 
page %SB) 
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Neon Signs and the Electrician 

By AUSTIN C LESCARBOURA, Member A. LEE., Member 1. R. E. 


{Second of senes) 

L ess than a dozen years old, the neon 
sign has become commonplace. Even 
the smallest hamlet boasts of one or 
more luminous tube signs conveying some 
advertising message to passers-by. And 
a huge industry employing thousands of 
workers and doing an annual business 
running into the many millions, is pro- 
viding profits and jobs pretty much 
spread out from coast to coasts because 
of the localized manufacturing setup. 
The signs themselves are specialized 
work and likewise the installation and 
maintenance I the electrician is therefore 
familiar with what this art and practice 
is all about. What*s more, there are 
strong indications that luminous signs 
may soon enter the general illumination 
held, in which event the electricians^ work 
opportunity will expand. 

First of all, let^s get our definitions 
straight. Popularly knowm as neon 
signs, all luminous tubing is not neces- 
sarily neon. The original advertising 
signs employing gaseous tubes made use 
of the vivid red brilliance of neon gas. 
Developed by a Frenchman, Georges 
Claude, the signs became known as 
Claude Neon Signs. In addition to neon, 
however, other gases are in common use, 
some to provide a characteristic color 
and others to facilitate conduction of elec- 
tric current by the breakdown of gas 
molecules, a process known as ionization. 

Neon provides vivid red illumination, 
it is still the most popular choice be- 
cause red makes the strongest appeal 
to human vision. But where there are 
many neon signs already in use, espe- 
cially on important urban thorough fares, 
other colors are resorted to, and that 
means other gases. 

Argon gas provides a purplish blue 
to reddish pui'ple discharge. 

Mixtures of argon and neon 
show almost the same color as 
pure argon. A mixture of 
argon, neon and helium is used 
with mercury to produce 
greens and blues. In addition 
to the choice of gases, the sign 
maker also can use different 
colored glass tubing, adding 
still another color factor. 

Uranium glass, with an argon, 
neon and helium mixture, pro- 
duces a light green effect, A 
dark amber tubing provides a 
moss green effect. Blue tub- 
ing provides a dark blue effect. 

Helium gas provides a white 
tinged with pink at low pres- 
sures, and a yellow tan at 
higher pressures. The golden 
colored tubes are predomi- 
nantly helium. 

Mercury vapor produces a 
blue light. This predominant 
blue can be modified by intro- 
ducing other gases, and used 


Luminous tubes now common 
for advertising signs may soon be- 
come important factors in general 
illumination* 


for a green effect by the use of yellow 
glass. 

Two other gases, krypton and xenon, 
are employed mainly to improve the elec- 
trical characteristics of the luminous 
tube rather than for any characteristic 
color effect. 

The luminous tube as electrical art is 
quite complicated. In addition to the 
use of different gases and combinations 
thereof, the tube maker can juggle the 
gas pressure so as to obtain many more 
effects. At certain pressures the gases 
act in a certain manner, and in a quite 
different manner when the pressure is 
raised or lowered. All the pressures, of 
course, are less than atmospheric, and 
are expressed in millimeters of baro- 
metric pressure. Extreme cold also af- 
fects some tubes, particularly those with 
a mercury-vapor content. 

So much for the gas. But what does 
a luminous tube consist of, and how is 
it made? 

A luminous tube is made of one or more 
lengths of glass tubing bent and Joined 
together while in the hot plastic condi- 
tion to form letters and other designs. 
The ends of each section of tubing are 
closed by a glass cap containing the 
electrode and lead-in. The glass tubing 
is thoroughly cleaned with dilute acid 
and water to remove all impurities, and 
then dried with warm air. Through a 
short length of tubing called a tabula- 
tion, the tube with electrode ends sealed 


in place is bombarded and pumped out. 
So as to make certain that all moisture 
or water vapor, as well as volatile metal 
particles, within the glass tubing and en- 
trapped in the metal electrodes, are 
driven out, the tube is subjected to a high 
voltage discharge through its rarefied 
air. Tube and metal electrodes become 
quite hot during this process known as 
bombardment. Continued pumping re- 
moves the remaining air and any im- 
purities and moisture, whereupon the 
tubulation is sealed off. 

It is on the proper bombardment, 
pumping and filling to correct gas pres- 
sure, that the luminosity and life of the 
tube depend. Electricians have fully 
mastered this lesson. Present-day tubes 
remain vivid and trouble-proof through 
thousands of hours of constant use. 

High Voltage; Low Amperage 

A luminous tube requires very high 
voltage but little amperage. For ex- 
ample, at 15,000 volts the large-sized 
glass tubing of 15-millimeter diameter, 
calls for less than 30 milliamperes 
(30/1000 ampere). A maximum of 60 
feet of red or neon tubing and 72 feet 
of blue or mercury vapor tubing can be 
operated at this voltage and with this 
current. Smaller diameter tubing ma- 
terially cuts down the footage that can 
he supplied at given voltage. Very short 
lengths such as border lights for a store 
window easel or small sign, say, calling 
for six feet of large-diameter tubing, 
can be operated at 2,000 volts, with 12 to 
15 milliamperes- 

Today the installation of neon signs is 
highly systematized. Tubing for outside 
signs is supported at its terminals by 
porcelain or pyrex housing containing 
contact springs, or again by snug-fitting 
bushings with flexible leads and clips in- 
side the casing, to make con- 
tact. Flexible leads and 
clips, with suitable insulating 
sleeves, connect with inside 
signs and border light tubing. 
There are various kinds of 
insulated posts and stand-off 
insulators, connectors* insula- 
tor sleeves, etc., to facilitate 
any assembly and mounting. 
Because we are dealing with 
high voltage which might 
prove mighty distressing if not 
fatal to weak hearts, every 
precaution is taken to prevent 
live leads coming into acci- 
dental contact with careless 
humans, and to prevent ti‘ou- 
blesome leakage and shorts. 

Transformers supplying 
high-voltage, low current en- 
ergy to signs are likewise 
nicely standardized. Many 
trans former manufacturers 
supply standard transformers 
for this purpose, usually rated 
at from 6*000 volts to 15,000 



A tiPfm sign of the animated hind. Tha liiminDiis tnbos are mounted 
OQ motor-drlTen wbe^Js, while a ayatfim of flaKhers procidea different 
combinations of colors for a striking pinwheel effect. Trangformers 
are mounted on tlie rotattng wbeets, connectlona being made through 
alip-rln^a and bruabea. The top lettertoe of courge ]» gtotionary. 
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Trouble Causes Cited 


Typical electrode for luminouB tube. Thin sealed in metal 
electrode Drith Us lead, ts applied to the glass ttiblng of 
tUc sign. The success and life of the sign depend m^uly 
on the ctuatitr of the electrodes. 


(< 3 ) 


volts, and with various amperage 
capacities from 18 to 60 milli- 
amperes and over. Recently, 
high intensity tubing has appeared 
calling for higher amperage. 

Transformers Inrolved 

To obtain maxi mum life from 
luminous tube sign transformers, 
it is recommended that they be rigidly 
mounted in upright position, although 
it is possible to mount transformers on 
end or inverted, if necessary. Trans- 
formers should be located in an enclos- 
ure to provide ample spacing between 


Fyrei glBBS etHud-off ln??iiIsifor used 
to supporl the luniUiutis tiihjup, purtlcu- 
liirly Ju wlDtlow bordcrlitrlit iustallatlona, 

terminals and grounded parts of the 
sign, and in such manneT that they will 
be protected from rain and snow. Ade- 
< 3 uate ventilation should be provided for 
transformers which are mounted within 
enclosures of indoor signs. 


transfomers should be wired in groups, 
each circuit having current capacity of 
15 amperes or less. In doubleface signs 
it is recommended that each face be 
wired and controlled independently of 
the other. Transformers should be lo- 
cated in the sign body to permit mini- 
mum length of secondary cables, and 
the secondary circuits must not be in- 
terconnected, All luminous tube signs 
should be independently fused. 

The popularity of luminous tube signs 
is, of course, traceable to their economy, 
first, because they emit practically all 
their light in some desirable color, so 
that no screens are required which would 
greatly reduce the effective illumina- 
tion ; second, because luminous tubes re- 
quire considerably less wattage than 
would incandescent lamp signs for the 
same attention value. The cost of 
hourly operation of any luminous tube 
sign can be determined by multiplying 
the wattage consumption by the kilowatt 
hour rate. As an example of this econ- 
omy, 60 feet of 15 mm, neon tubing can 
be opeiated with a 15,000-volt trans- 
former consuming approximately 225 
watts, which in a locality enjoying Oc 
per kilowatt hour cun^ent, would mean 
about 1 14 c per hour for current. The 
sign, of course, is most likely made up 
of several lengths of tubing, with several 
transformers, and therefore costs sev- 
eral times the l^Ac per hour, per unit 
length. 


(a) Soot, bugs and grime- 
covered tubes and insula- 
tors, 

(b) Accumulated water, 

(c) Defective or damaged 
cable insulation. 
Insufficient spacing of 
conductors or electrodes. 

3, Inadequate ventilation for 
transformers which are m o u n t e d 
within enclosures or indoor signs, 

4, Abnormal pow-er supply — high or 
low voltage, or incorrect frequencies. 
(Frequency must be exactly as 
stamped on transformer, while volt- 


Trurisfivrmer for Itjdoor use, mU‘U ns win- 
dow border 

age must not vary more than plus or 
minus 10 per cent of indicated value. 
5, Improper rotary converter service, 
where such is used in a D. C. district, 
causing high or low frequency and 
voltage. 


fyncket type mounting for luinSiiokis tnbea. 
Tbe tnbln#' end Ig placed in thffi socket, end 

contact ie made ttirougb tbe coil sprlni^. 

Transformers must be w'ired so that 
they can be connected to circuits of 
rated voltage and frequency, and must 
not be wired with primaries connected 
in series for operation on circuits of 
higher than rated voltage. In large signs. 


Some electrical power company rates 
are based on voltage-ampere rather than 
watt consumption. As standard neon 
transformers have a voltage-ampere 
consumption of approximately twice 
that of their wattage rating, the cost of 
operation when using standard types of 
low" power factor transformers in dis- 
tricts where rates are based on V, A, 
consumption, will be approximately 50 
per cent greater. To effect maximum 
saving in cost of operation, high power 
factor transformers should be used as 
these types have a volt-ampere rating 
approximating the w^attage consump- 
tion. A capacitor is included with these 
high-power factor transformers, usually 
mounted inside the transformer casing, 
to obtain the necessary correction. 

There are definite conditions that can 
prove detrimental to luminous tube oper- 
ation, as follows : 


Tvpb'fll tranafflriucr far httniiiaTift tube 
with Insulated cape (.‘overiiijS' the 
high- vciltage terniimils. 


1. Open high-tension circuits caused by: 

(a) Broken tubing. 

(b) Exhausted tubing (loss of gas). 

(c) Broken high-tension conductors. 

(d) Defective secondary flashers 
(animators). 

2, Grounded or shorted high-tension cir- 
cuits, caused by: 


Inuanlmis baoked post electrode with 
sprinj^ connector clip for fftclUtstlnj; 
comiPctloMs in the bush I typo of 
mounting. 


Exposed traiiBformer designed for 
plBcemeiit fn the metal casing of 
a sign. 

6, Improper tube footage causing high- 
voltage surges in both tubing and 
transformer. 

There is always the possibility of radio 
interference from a luminous tube sign. 
In complicated signs, such interference 
may be caused by the flickering of the 
(Conti uut-d on page 1S2) 
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Greatest Electric Si gn Union- Built 


T here is a new sig'Ti on Broadway, 
said to be the largest in the world — 
and utilmng all modern lighting 
effects* It was “unveiled” late in March, 
and gave even jaded Broadway a thrill* 
It is an advertisement for Wrigley^s 
spearmint gum, and was a 100 per cent 
union job. One hundred and twenty-one 
electricians set the vast mechanism to 
work. 

Picture a 10-story building one block 
long and you get some idea of the biggest 
sign in the world which flashed across 
Times Square for the first time on the 
evening of March 28* The spectacle, rep- 
resenting a miIlion-dol!ar mvestment of 
the Wm* Wrigley, Jr* Company, follows 
their display atop the old Putnam Build- 
ing, which dominated Times Square from 
1917 to 1924. 

The new site is a good one, occupying 
the entire block on Broadway from 
Forty-fourth to Forty-fifth Street on the 
east side of Times Square, where hun- 
dreds of thousands throng the sidewalks, 
and where daily more people pass 
through one subway station than ac- 
tually reside in Toledo or Dayton* The 
height from the sidewalks to the top of 
the structure exceeds the height of the 
Statue of Liberty, 

This sign represents a departure in 
advertising technique. In direct contrast 
to the other quick-flashing, electric signs, 
to the hurrying crowds, the Wrigley dis- 
play is keyed to a slow’-motion tempo. 
Gigantic multi-colored fish, largest of 
which measure 42 feet in length, appear 
to glide about among rhythmic waves of 
sea green light, in gentle, unhurried 
movement* Bubbles 
rise lazily to the top 
of the sign. In the 
center of this elec- 
trical sea, perched 
on a package of 
Spearmint bigger 
than a box car, the 
traditional “Spear- 
man” dominates the 
scene. 

Behind the scenes, 
animating the tropi- 
cal display which is 
spread across a 
spider-web of steel, 
are intricate flash- 
ing mechanisms ri- 
valling stage light- 
ing devices, and of 
a magnitude never 
before attempted in 
an outdoor elec- 
trical picture. The 
electric current re- 
quired would serve 
all the needs of a 
city of 10,000, while 
the annual wattage 
consumed is suffi- 
cient to operate all 
the radios in the 
United States for 
a period of two 


Wrigley's new IQ-story high 
“tapestry in electrics*' employed 
121 members of Local Union No. 
3. Crowds bewildered by display. 


hours. To give some idea of the size 
of the figures, it has been estimated 
that if a six-foot man were enlarged in 
the same proportion as the smallest fish 
on the sign, the eighty-aixth story of the 
Empire State building would barely 
reach his shoulders. 

The sign contains 1,084 feet of neon 
tubing and almost 70 miles of insulated 
wire, enough neon to put the red stripes 
in an American flag running the entire 
breadth of Uncle Sam^s large*st battle- 
ship, and sufficient wire to run two lines 
between the cities of Washington and 
Baltimore* Twenty-nine thousand five 
hundred and eight lamp receptacles are 
used, which, if stacked end to end, w'ould 
make six piles the height of the Eiffel 
tower. Eight tons of galvanized sheet 
metal are used in the sign proper, and 
the total weight of the sign is 110 tons* 
Housed in the specially built control- 
room, which compares in area to the size 
of a three-TooTO city apartment, are seven 
and a half tons of electrical apparatus 
and equipment* 

One hundred and twenty-one members 
of Local Union No. 3 were employed in 
the assembling and wiring of this sign 
and 179,000 feet of No. 12 wire was used 
for circuit wiring* Thirty-two feed legs, 


273 feet in length, of 500,000 circular 
mill wire were used to supply the 29,508 
15 and 25 watt lamps, 1*084 feet of 
neon tubing, used in the circuit work* The 
total wattage of the sign is 835,080 watts. 

The panel board that controls this 
sign is 17 feet, 6 inches long and S feet 
6 inches in height. It consists of eight 
panels, all built and made by union men. 
The panel boards are equipped with eight 
three- pole master switches of 400 am- 
pere capacity and eight master magnetic 
controlling circuit breakers, controlling 
the circuit distribution. All the auto- 
matic switches and control equipment are 
made or assembled in union shops. Any 
part of the controls that was not manu- 
factured by union shops was assembled 
by union shops so that the sign is almost 
in its entirety a 100 per cent union job. 

Brother Edward McAlinn was the fore- 
man in charge of construction through- 
out the job* Brother Emil Baurenfiend 
estimated the entire job. Both Brothers 
Baurenfiend and McAlinn are members 
of Local No* 0 of long standing* 

Ail flashers used on the job are made 
by union men and assembled by Betts and 
Betts* The estimated cost of the sign 
consisting of labor and equipment is ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. 

Dorothy Shepard, attractive young 
artist, famous for her interpretations of 
southern sea-life, was brought from Cali- 
fornia especially to create the design for 
this novel spectacular. She states that 
the creatures which will swim across the 
New York sky are stylized adaptions of 
actual tropical fish* 

Largest in the sign is the angel-fiah, 
to be found among 
the coral reefs of 
the West Indies* 
Another is the veil- 
tail, with widely 
spread fms, which 
though it fights its 
own kind till death, 
can be kept among 
other fishes with 
perfect safety. Thus 
the veiltail, at least 
will do nothing to 
upset the peaceful 
movement of the 
great display. Not 
to be ignored is the 
pompadour, a striped 
marvel, believed to 
be the king of all 
aquarium fishes* 
And floating about 
In lesser proportions 
but in equal brilli- 
ance are the beauti- 
fully marked ra?=- 
b 0 ra h eter omor pha . 
and the little aristo- 
cratic minnows of 
the sea — known by 
experts as nannos- 
tomus a n o m a 1 u s * 
But leaving the job 

fCnratlrmt'cl <in pftpt' 
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Free Spirit of West In El P aso Strike 


By HARRY W. HANTSCHE, L, U, 585 


(Editor^s Note: Harry Hantsche — 

Cap tarn Harry Hantsche , an aviator of 
uchieveTmtit — is typical of the young -men 
in the El Paso local who are loaging 
battle for the union. He been sub- 
jected to every type of company perse- 
cutionf 05 have 100 other members of the 
L B. E. W* organization at El Paso,) 

V ISUALIZE a small group of men, 
young, ambitious and fairly well 
equipped with an education to right- 
fully expect in life a few of the pleasures 
and nraterial things necessary for a com- 
pletely happy existence. These people, 
in order to assure them this condition in 
later days of their lives, foregoing all 
except the absolute necessities of life in 
order to invest all that they possibly could 
in homes in this city and in the surround- 
ing fertile valley of the Rio Grande, 
hoping that when they finally come in full 
possession of these homes that their 
earnings in later years could be spent 
for things other than rent. All of this 
they did on their meager earnings for 


Men fighting for fund a mental 
rights refuse to compromise. 
Stone and Webster declines to 
employ elementary principles of 
Industrial relations. 


their work for the great Stone and Web- 
ster octopus that the people of this fair 
city permitted to take from them mil- 
lions of dollars, sending this money to 
some eastern pocketbook. 

Came the depression. Earnings of this 
company dropped slightly. What a 
howl; we must pay dividends to our 
stockholders. This money must go out of 
El Paso to satisfy the capitalists in New 
York. You men must stand the expense 
and we are going to reduce your salaries 
10 per cent. This was in the early part 
of 1932, A few months later another 10 
per cent cut in pay was imposed upon 


the electrical workers of the company. 
The first reduction in pay was accept^ 
by the employees without much objection. 
If this was necessary for the existence 
of this corporation these men were will- 
ing to share their part wdth them. But 
when the second 10 per cent cut was 
taken from them and at the same time 
the big shots and stool pigeon straw' 
bosses shouting from the house-tops, 
that *Ve are taking a 5 per cent reduc- 
tion, we can see no reason why you men 
can not take your cuts in pay.’’ Stone and 
Webster must get the amount of earn- 
ings that they have specified* Then dis- 
like for this octopus began to breed in 
the ranks of its employees. 

Legal Right Granted 

Came the NRA* Stone and Webster 
officials believing that they had good 
enough control over its employees that 
they would not dare to do anything about 
it, advised these employees of certain 
provisions of the NRA, which gave them 
f Cod till tiL‘d on page 184} 



The ¥J rjiso fltrlki^ uiMk^r ihe leatlerslilp of Viep rrealdeDt LouIr Ingram has hee‘n cflrrl&d ottt with ITci*e Ip thn picture of tlie 

e?ommtRaary manned by the women's ausrillary. i^luoh spirit cannot lose*. 
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Bureau’s Camera Catches Appalling Picture 


S IXTY-FIVE per cent of the indae- 
trial workers who were trying to 
buy their own homes were in arrears 
in their house payments on August i, 
1932. Forty-eight per cent of the renters 
among industrial employees were behind 
in their rent* Of the workers who were 
30 far in arrears, 13 per cent of the rent- 
ers and 60 per cent of the home-buyers 
were at least a year overdue at that 
time. 

Such at least was the picture in one 
middle western industrial community, as 
revealed by a government survey of the 
effect of a continued business depression 
upon w*age earners’ families. Although 
the final report on this canvass has just 
been completed, the study itself -was made 
in the late summer and fall of 1932. 
What the corresponding figures for more 
recent years would be is only a conjec- 
ture, but certainly the picture would not 
be a rosier one. In the light of later con- 
ditions it might he wished that the gov- 
ernment had postponed its study for a 
year or two longer than it did. But in 
1932 we were still hopefully expectant 
of locating, almost momentarily, that 
elusive corner around which prosperity 
is yet lurking. At that time no one 
dreamed that Old Man Depression would 
stretch his finger out to scrawl his name 
across the historic pages of the next four 
years or longer. 

So it vras that the government clicked 
its camera at an instant when we were 
still tobogganing, with sickening speed, 
dowm hill. Now that the film has at last 
been developed and we are able to view 
the unhappy scene, we find that in 1932 
many had already lost their grasp and 
were sprawling along the hillside. Since 
then, we know, millions of others have 
slipped from their accustomed positions 
on our socio-economic bobsled* 

The city chosen for this survey was 
South Bend, Ind., with its adjoining town 


Factual study of depression toll 
in South Bend reveals back pay- 
ments on homes^ money borrowed 
from loan sharks^ and dreary 
desolation. Is relief necessary? 


of Mishawaka. Together they make up 
an important, but fairly typical indus- 
trial community. They have a combined 
population of about 133,000 people. Au- 
tomobile factories and machine shops are 
the major industries offering employ- 
ment opportunities for men there, while 
the chief industries employing women 
are those engaged in the manufacture of 
wearing apparel (including shoes and 
rubbers), automobile parts, machinery 
and electrical products. 

Appalling Price Paid 

The survey w'as conducted by the 
Women’s Bureau, a division of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
Previously the Women's Bureau had 
made a survey of technological unem- 
ployment among women workers in 
South Bend in 1930. In 1932 representa- 
tives of the bureau went back and ques* 
tioned over 1,100 of the same families 
which had been interviewed in the earlier 
investigation. The changes which had 
occurred in the economic status of 
these families in two short years were 
appalling. 

Over 40 per cent of the families had had 
to seek outside relief in one form or 
another. Expenditures from public 
funds for relief purposes in South Bend 
had risen from 44 cents per capita in 
1929 to $4.75 in 1932. Total expenditures 
for relief (including private as well as 
public sources) in the city for this period 


had multiplied more than 10 times, the 
increase being from 60 cents per capita 
in 1929 to $6.08 in 1932. Of the families 
which reported that they had had to 
resort to public aid for assistance, 94 
per cent had received relief in the form 
of food. But about half of them %-alued 
the relief w'hich they had received as 
being under $4 a week. 

Those "who had applied for relief did 
so only after all other means of augment- 
ing their meager earnings had been ex- 
hausted. The families interviewed were 
normally thrifty people, eager to work* 
eager to own their own homes. In 95 per 
cent of the households one or more mem- 
bers had carried insurance in recent 
years. Over 55 per cent of them had 
had other savings in addition. 

Must Borrow to Live 

When the survey was made in 1932, 60 
per cent of the families still had all their 
insurance policies unimpaired. But only 
20 per cent of them stiH had their savings 
accounts intact. About 38 per cent had 
lost their savings, in whole or in part, 
through closed banks; another 17 per 
cent had tied their savings up in the 
homes which they were trying to buy, 
while the remaining 25 per cent had seen 
them waste away in driblets for running 
expenses. It is significant to note that, 
among the families which had to seek 
loans (about one-third of the total), in 
the great majority of the cases it was 
not to pay unusual or unpredictable ex- 
penses, but to meet ordinary living costs 
that they had had to borrow money. 
These loans, secured for the most part 
at times w'hen the families were faced 
with their severest periods of unemploy- 
ment, were generally small. They sel- 
dom amounted to as much as $300. 

Hot the least of the borrower's troubles 
were the excessive interest rates which 

(Conti tm page 188) 
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Tuberculosis — As An Occupational Disease 

By H. E. KLEINSCHMIDT, M. D. 

especially for the Elfctrical Wokkkrs Jot^RNAL) 


A JUDGE’S chances of escapinj? tu- 
berculosis are nine times better 
than those of a teamster. Midway 
between these extremes is the electrician - 
His chances of escaping^ death from tu- 
berculosis are almost three times better 
than the teamster’s but only one-third 
as g^ood as the judge's, Recently the Bu- 
reau of the Census tabulated deaths from 
various causes according to occupation. 
The tuberculosis death rates per 100*000 
employed males, 15 to 64 years of age, ac- 
cording to broad industrial groupings are 
as follows: 


Professional men 26.2 

l^roprietors, maoagera and officials 43.2 
Agricultural workers 46.6 

Clerks and kindred workers 65.8 

Skilled workers and foremen 72.1 

Semi-skilled workers 102.1 

Unskilled workers 184,9 


This listing corresponds significantly 
with the general economic lot of bread- 
winners. Those in the upper brackets 
are, generally speaking* well paid and 
enjoy more luxury and ease than those 
ill the lower brackets. Exceptiona there 
are, of course, hut these emphashe the 
general rule. 

Tuberculosis is caused by a germ, the 
tubercle bacillus. This germ respects 
neither race, color, nor condition of serv- 
itude. Then why should the results of 
this disease be so strikingly affected by 
the way in which men make their living? 

Industry and tuberculosis seem to have 
a close relationship, There are. to be 
sure, health hazards connected wuth cer- 
tain jobs that predispose to tuberculo.sis. 
For instance, dusty trades may injure 
lung tissue and give the tuberculosis 
germ, which sooner or later infects nearly 
everyone, a chance to get a foothold. This 
is especially true of workers exposed to 
silica dust as in mining and tunneling 
operations and in trades where grinding 
and polishing require the 
use of silica compounds. 

But even when these and 
other special haisarda are 
eliminated from the sta- 
tistical picture, tubercu- 
losis is still found to be 
far more common among 
Industrial workers than 
among clerical and pro^ 
fessional workers. 

Body Re&i«tance 

Yes, the germ is the 
sole direct cause of tuber- 
culosis, but germs alone 
are not enough. The 
other important factor is 
body resistance. Pre- 
cisely what resistance is 
no one can say, yet it is 
common knowledge that 
environmental influences 
largely d e t e r ni i n e the 


Workers who pay heavy toll to 
enervating jobs have not resist- 
ance of better nourished, more 
fortunate men. 


strength of res is tun ee offered by the 
body against tuberculosis germs. The 
kind of work we do may have an influ- 
ence on general strength and health^ — 
long hours, exposure, physical and men- 
tal strain, play their part in weakening 
resistance. Far more important how- 
ever, is the w^ay in which we live our 
daily lives and that is determined largely 
by the kind of work we do. Insiifficient 
food, crowding, faulty habits of eating 
and sleeping^ lack of recreation, anxiety 
' — these are the tearing-down forces. 
Comfort, an interesting job, a healthy 
mental attitude — these are examples of 
the upbuilding ones that help to pre- 
vent tuberculosis. The skilled ivorker 
is in a fortunate position. He has his 
battles and he carries a bigger load 
perhaps than the well-paid professional 
man, but his scale of living and gen- 
eral intelligence give him an advantage 
over many less fortunate feilowmen. 

From the statistics quoted above it 
would appear as if the kind of work one 
does influences the amount of tubercu- 
losis in a given occupation. But it may 
be that the real explanation is, in part 
at least, the other way round: that is, 
chronic ill health may be the reason why 
many a man finds him. self taking the 
lowly job with poor pay. This fits in 
with what we know about tuberculosis, 
mtmely, that it does not always cause 
complete disability but reduces one's ca- 
pacity for meeting the more difficult re- 
quirements of a re.sponsible position. It 


is also apparent that intelligence is a 
factor— in detecting the early 'warnings 
of the disease, in heeding the warning by 
consulting a physician promptly and in 
planning one^s daily life. So it is prob- 
able that the less gifted in judgment 
and in intelligence gravitate into disease 
as W'ell as into the poorer occupations. 

In these days, however, the element of 
chance can be almost entirely eliminated. 
The depression has taught us that hard 
times and tuberculosis are not necessarily 
inseparable companions. Whatever one’s 
occupation or station in life, it is now 
possible to discover tuberculosis in its 
very early form, when It is easily curable. 
Time was when the doctor waited for the 
patient to come in for an examination — 
driven to him by an annoying cough, loss 
of weight, fatigue or indigestion. Now 
we know that when these symptoms ap- 
pear the disease has already fastened it- 
self. There is no set rule but one can 
approximate the length of time it takes to 
get well from tuberculosis by multiplying 
the delay in diagnoaia by about five. 

Early Diagiioiii Sought 
Modern methods for searching out tu- 
berculosis among young people are now 
being tried out in high schools, colleges 
and universities. Experience has shown 
that youngsters may be apparently per- 
fectly well, playing on athletic teams and 
carrying a full load and yet have early, 
symptomless tuberculosis. Unless stopped 
in their intensity, these young men and 
women go on to disaster — tuberculosis 
in its damaging form about the time they 
are ready to earn their livings. Would 
it not be worth while to search out these 
early cases of ‘‘silent” tuberculosis? En- 
terprising school authorities answer yes. 
It can be done by making an X-ray ex- 
amination of every student's chest. While 
the cost of X-raying has been greatly re- 
duced in recent years, it is still an expen- 
sive way of searching out 
the relatively few cases 
of early tuberculosis in a 
large student body. 
Therefore, a ^'screening" 
or excluding process is 
employed. Before X-ray- 
ing, all students are given 
a tuberculin test. This is 
easily done, harmless and 
no more painful than the 
prick of a pin. Those 
who do not react to this 
test need not be X-rayed, 
for a negative reaction 
means there are no tu- 
bercle bacilli in their 
bodies, and therefore they 
cannot possibly have tu- 
berculosis, Those who do 
react are X-rayed, for a 
positive teat mean a that 
at some time in the past 
(Coiulnued on pag^e 182 ) 
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Is the Supreme Court a Good Umpire? 


Bu L W. E. KIMBALL, Clearwater, Florida 


A S tihpre are certain penple wbr> con- 
tend that the Supreme Court occu- 
pieH a position similar to that of a 
baseball umpire, and that any criticism 
of its decisions is not playing the game 
it might be well to see how far this anal- 
ogy holds good. 

A brief study, however, will show 
clearly that such a comparison, while 
complimentary to the court, is distinctly 
unfair to the umpire, because the ethical 
and professional standards of the umpire 
average higher than those of the Supreme 
Court have averaged, as shown by the 
decisions it has made when nullifying 
acts of Congress. 

Such a statement at first sight will 
shock the average citi^n, and yet a con- 
sideration of the salient facts will show 
that It is only too true* In the first place 
the umpire confines himself strictly to 
enforcing the rules, or baseball law, Ke 
does not attempt to decide whether they 
are good or bad laws, or whether or not 
they should be nullified. 

No umpire was ever known to express 
the idea expressed by Chief Justice 
Hughes while governor of New York: 
‘"It is true that vre have a Constitution, 
but it's "what the judges say it is.” 
Justice Stone expressed much the same 
idea when he said: “The only restraint 

upon our own exercise of power is our 
own sense of self restraint,” 

The umpire can show in black and 
white just where he gets his authority to 
make his decisions, but there is nothing 
in the Constitution either expressed or 
implied that gives the Supreme Court 
authority to nullify acts of Congress. 

Umpire Uphold* Rule* as I* 

The umpire's record indicates the pos- 
session of more horse sense than the Su- 
preme Court’s, 

Consider the Dred Scott decision when 
the court nullified an act that had been 
on the statute books for 3T years. 

Imagine what would happen in a 
World Series game if the umpire should 
outlaw a rule that had been in force for 
30 years or more. 

The chances are 
that the game would 
end in a riot and the 
umpire would end 
in the hospital. 

This law, nullified 
by the Dred Scott 
decision, had been 
passed by the states- 
men of the North 
and South in order 
to find a solution 
for the slavery 
question* This 
action of the Su- 
preme Court had 
much to do with 
bringing on our dis- 
astrous Civil War. 

In this case the 


Member believes analogy as 
between baseball umpire and 
court, IS one-sided. Court errs 
oftener because undertakes too 
much. 


“umpire” (as some have seen fit to desig- 
nate the court) did not go to the hos- 
pital; but hundreds of thousands of 
young men did, and hundreds of thou- 
sands more went to cemeteries and the 
unmarked graves of the bloody battles 
of this war. And in addition billions of 
the nation's wealth was destroyed* 

Can you imagine an umpire pulling 
such a bone head play? 

It is a matter of history that the slave- 
owning class exerted all their political 
influence to have men appointed on the 
Supreme Court who favored their pe- 
culiar political and economic theories, 
and it is believed at the present time that 
our “invisible government” still continues 
to practice the same tactics. 

Umpire'* Trait* De»cribecl 

In the case of the umpire an entirely 
different system of selection is in vogue. 
He is chosen for his thorough practical 
knowledge of the game, his demonstrated 
coolness and good sense, and the belief 
of his sponsors that his decisions will be 
swayed neither by his personal interests 
or prejudices, and that he will play no 
favorites. 

The men who select the umpire do not 
ask what his econotnlc theories are. They 
do not ask whether his sympathies are 
with the over-privileged classes or the 
under-privileged classes. 

That is not the idea of our “invisible 
government,” whose influence in the 
past has been such a potent factor in the 
choice of our judiciary. 

The umpire in order to retain the re- 
spect and confidence of the fans must 


demonstrate that his decisions are in- 
fluenced neither by personal interest nor 
personal bias, 

]ncQii*i»leiit Pention Deci*ion 

Consider the fact that the Supreme 
Court by a 6 to 4 decision in the first 
railway pension act deprived the rail- 
way employees of their modest old age 
pensions. But in another decision they 
carefully protected their own $20,000 a 
year full salary pensions from even be- 
ing taxed. An umpire to retain the re- 
spect and confidence of the fans must 
play no favorites. 

Justice Harlan, a member of the Su- 
preme Court, once wrote, “It would seem 
that the protection of private property 
is of more consequence than the protec- 
tion of the life and liberty of the 
citiaen.” Consider the Dred Scott de- 
cision when in defense of the property 
rights of the slave owners the statement 
was made that the black man had no 
rights the w^hite man w-as bound to 
respect. 

Consider the income tax decision, the 
federal employees liability case, and leg- 
islation for the protection of women and 
children, and other decisions wherein the 
court clearly demonstrated its bias in 
favor of the over-privileged. 

When we study the record of the 
Supreme Court we realize that it was 
something of the kind that Jesus prob- 
ably had in mind when he said, “Woe 
unto you also ye lawyers! for ye lade 
men with burdens grievous to be borne, 
and ye yourselves touch not the burdens 
with one of your fingers,” 

The baseball umpire has sense enough 
to stick to his own business and does 
not attempt to set himself up as an 
authority on political and social economy. 

Let us see what Chief Justice Taft 
had to say in a dissenting opinion. 

“It is not the function of this court 
to hold congressional acts invalid 
simply because they are passed to carry 
out economic views which the court 
believes to be unwise or unsound.” 

In a dissenting 
opinion Justice 
(Oliver Wendell 
Holmes declared 
“this case is decided 
upon an economic 
theory which a large 
part of the country 
does not entertain.” 
N o , gentlemen, 
be fair to the um- 
pire, Don't com- 
pare him to the 
Supreme Court, 

It is not often 
that we find any- 
thing amusing in 
a Supreme Court 
decision, but the 
majority ruling in 
(Contimiofi mi impe TSyl) 



paijAttaIj court house of nine justices. 
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WPA Schools Serve Wage-Earners 

Bg HILDA W, SMITH, Specialist in WotlieTS Educaiion, WPA 


4 1'^T^HE EnierK€*rscy Education I Vo* 
I gramas emphasis upon adult edu- 
cation coineicies with orjcaniKod 
labor’s interest in the expanding field of 
adult education*’’ declared the executive 
council of the American Federation of 
Labor in its report to the annual con* 
vention of 1J134, adding: ^'The federa- 

tion stands for etlucation of its mom* 
bership in methods of making them- 
selves articulate about their needs and 
aspirations.” 

It is to enable men and women wage- 
earners to study those pi^oblems closely 
related to their daily lives as workers 
and as citi^sens, and to develop a sense 
of responsibility for their solution, that 
workers* education has been made a spe- 
cial part of the general program of 
Emergency Adult Education fiponsored 
by the Works Progress Administration. 

Workers’ education^ as we are using 
the term, Is not vocational education, 
which has already been well developed 
in the regular school systems, and by 
unions such as the Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Workers’ as distinct from 
vocational, education is rather designed 
to permit workers to consider pressing 
labor problems* 

The teachers in the Federal Emer- 
gency Education Program, as in other 
workers* classes, use the practical exper- 
ience of the men and women in their 
classes as a starting point for the dis- 
cussion of economics. Instruction is 
entirely informal, having nothing in 
common with the usual formal recita- 
tion* Academic background carries little 
weight. Each student contributes what 
he has learned through actual contact 
with industry. 

This sort of class has not often been 
included in our state systems of eciuea- 
tion. Two years ago, therefore, when 
this office was seeking new fields of use- 
ful employment for jobless teachers, 
workers’ education presented an oppor- 
tunity for making the public schools 
serve a group in the community whose 
special needs had not been answered in 
the usual night school or extension 
course. In other words, the aim of the 
Federal Workers’ Education Office has 
been to build a bridge between the labor 
movement and the public school. 

Governmctit Aid in Europe 

Workers’ education is not a new Idea 
in this country. In the past there have 
been evening classes under the auspices 
of trade unions^ summer schools in co- 
operation with colleges and universities, 
and classes organised by other private 
organizations. The Emergency Educa- 
tion Program is, however, the first ven* 
ture into the field on the part of the 
federal government 

In many European countries the state 
gives financial assistance to workers* 
classes as a matter of course; why not 
in the United States, where the existence 


Bridge built between workers 
actually in the field and school 
systems. Thousands enrolled* 


of many d liter ent national groups within 
the ranks of industry makes it especially 
difficult for workers to appraise their 
common interests, and where our tradi- 
tional individualism has hampered group 
action? A broad educational plan is thus 
especially necessary here as the founda- 
tion for a vigorous labor movement. 

That the federal program of workers’ 
education met a real demand was showm 
by the requests for teachers which 
poured into this office immediately after 
the announcement of our plans. One 
of the first of these came from a delega- 
tion in the Pittsburgh electrical trades. 

**We represent 60,000 electrical work- 
ers, and we want teachers,” said these 
delegates* 

Requests of this sort arrived, and still 
arrive, in far greater numbers than can 
be filled. With the NRA codes trade 
union membership grew by leaps and 
bounds, and union officials recognized 
the importance of giving these new re- 
cruits a chance to understand the sig- 
nificance of the labor movement* *To 
study the means of making the ect- 
nomic system function is tme of labor’s 


foremost tasks today/’ says the A. F. of 
L, Monthly Survey of Business, 

Just what, specifically* do wwkers 
study in W* P. A. classes? The plan of 
instruction depends on the interests of 
the workers themselves. 

^*My union needs my help, and I am 
coming to class to learn aomething 1 can 
take back to help my organization/* de- 
clares one worker-student, 

*T want to understand what is hap- 
pening in the government, and what 
workers ought to do to get their rights,** 
insists another. 

Attention is therefore focused on cur- 
rent economic and social problems which 
are the worker’s immediate concern, and 
on what he can do to solve them. 

Everyday Problem* Faced 

Wherever the membership of a class 
is comprised of workers in a single indus- 
try, discussion ia based on the situation 
in that particular industry, and its rela- 
tions with organized labor* For women 
who do the family purchasing, the ap- 
proach to economics is often made from 
the point of view of the consumer, and 
they study the cost of living, the co- 
operative movement, the significance of 
union labels* Recent legislation such as 
the Social Security Act, the Labor Re- 
lations Act, the TV A, are subjects of 
study in many classes, where workers 


fConciaucd iiii IS3) 



Courlony P W A P. 


iYfirkiTrt frimi all walks of II h* go to Sf^liool Jw dussefl organized umkT This is 

"Art Boanty Shoppe/' by lH«nc Soyer. 
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Substantial Progress Reported to Council 


T he reg'ular semi-aimua] meeting of 
the International Executive Council 
was held at International Head- 
quarters, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N* * W*, 
Washington, D* C,, in March, 1936, 

The meeting was called to order hy 
Chairman Chas, M, Paulsen, Members 
present: 

C, M, Pan? sen F, L. Kelley 

Chas, P. Oliver G, W, Whitford 
Jas- F, Casey G, C, Gadhajs 

J, L, McBride Edw, Nothnagk 

M, P, Gordan 

The minutes of the last regular semi- 
annual meeting of the council were read, 
and it was moved and seconded, that 
they be approved. Motion carried* 

The chairman appointed Members G, 
C* Gadbois and F* L, Kelley as auditing 
committee, to go over the audit of the 
certified public accountant* 

A communication from Arthur Schad- 
ing was read, in which he requested that 
the restrictions which the I* E. C, had 
imposed upon him be lifted; also, that 
he be given a hearing. It was moved 
and seconded, that he be notified to ap* 
pear before the council on Tuesday 
morning, March 10, 1936, at 11 o'clock. 
Motion carried- 

The following pension applications 
were examined, found to be in compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, and acted upon favorably; 


Member 

1, 0, Frank A. Bigger 

I* 0* Charles H- Bowen 

L 0* James F. Carey 

I. 0, Axel G* Carlson 

L O. Charles W, Erickson 

T*0, Bert Fife 

1*0- George S. Gengcl 

I, 0, John G, Ham 

I* 0* Michael Hogan 

I. 0, Ernest F, Kumm 

I* O. Fred A, Link 

L 0* Charles E* Lutz 

L 0, Dennis A, Manson 

r, 0* James T. Morrissey 

I* 0, Stephen P* O'Hara 

I- 0. Samuel G. Post 

I* 0* Joseph A- Pursell 

L O- Edward T, Robison 

I. 0, W* H, Strippy 

I, 0- William A. Whitehouse, Jr, 


L, U- 


Member 


1 William D, McSorley 
1 Michael A* Walsh 
3 Julius Asmus 
3 Charles Cheiks 
3 Oscar P, Hopfer 
3 William J, Patterson 
3 Arthur Raven 
3 Fred Wannag 
3 P* H* Wisfiinger 
6 George W. Korts 
6 W, C* Ross 
28 Charles W, Davis 
38 William Schauin 
08 Henry C* Rawlings 


Minutes of meeting of the 
Internatiotial Executive Council, 
International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers- 


L, U- Member 
103 Charles R, Hale 
103 Cornelius J, Harrington 
1C3 Herman F, Schaefer 
103 O* W, Youngren 
134 R, L, Bruce 

• 134 B* A* Burke 

134 Archie Cameron 

134 E, J* Henry 

134 William Rombach 

134 Fred Trost 

164 Henry M, Dkkhaus, Sr, 

176 William Hennings 
245 Fred Holtz 
247 George Rochford 
321 David Donovan 
468 Michael Barthel 
567 Charles B* Stoddard 
695 Oscar F, Erickson 
642 W* n, Guilmont 
642 Hiram Lytle 
865 Lewis B* Ramsburg 

The following pension applications 
were examined and checked, but either 
on account of the application having 
been made prior to the member attaining 
the required age, or on account of a 
question as to his continuous standing, it 
was impossible to act upon them at this 
time, and they were returned to the Inter- 
national Secretary with instructions that 
ho advise the applicants the reason that 
the council was not able to act upon 
Llieir applications; 

L. U, Member 

3 William Logan 
3 William E, Stearns 
435 J, Yuill 


PAGES FROM THE PAST 

Boys, hare are two old-time pictures which 
take a prize for clarity and interest. They 
were taken September 6, 1808. James Casey, 
SL Louis, sent them to the Journal, Such 
memorials testify to the age and stability of 
the organization. 

Kneeling: H, Heeman, H. Smith, D. Keeble, 
Arky Northwang, McDonald, McKillips, H, 
Hofei, Standing, first row: M, McDonald, 
H* Ellison, P, Ryan, E- Ward, P* Coughlin, 
F* Hoflfman, 0. Percival, J, Gorman, W, Dye, 
L* Williams, Grand Marshal Frank Kinsey- 
Standing, second row: W, Campbell, W* Dan- 
nison, W* Statz, A* Erfer, J* Warremager, 
L, Cool, G. Weller, J, Bressart, J, McManus* 
Top row: P, Ettinger, T. Evertz, J* Donnely, 
G, Provost, J. T* Kelley, N, Roth, G, Buck, 
J. Wolfram, Top float: Wm, Gilsdorf, 


An appeal from Local Union No* 130» 
against a decision of Acting President 
E, D, Bieretz, was read, and after a 
review of the facts it was moved and 
seconded that as the appeal was not 
made in accordance with Article XXVIH^ 
Section 17 of the constitution, the execu- 
tiv'e council could not take any action on 
the appeal. Motion carried, 

A communication from the Quarry 
Workers' International Union of North 
America, requesting financial assistance, 
was read and it was moved and seconded, 
that in view of the circumstances con- 
fronting our organization, it is impossible 
to give favorable consideration to the 
application at this time» Motion carried, 
A letter was read from Local Union 
No. 160, requesting that on account of 
existing conditions, permission be granted 
to make the insurance feature optional 
with their membership— those members 
to take it w-ho so desire, and others not 
to take it. Moved and seconded, that 
the X* S. be instructed to advise Local 
Union No, 160 that the I- E. C. has 
no power to set aside the provisions of 
the constitution, and that therefore the 
council could not grant their request- 
Motion carried. 

Arthur Schading appeared and stated 
further reasons for the request made in 
his letter of March 1, 1036* The council, in 
executive session, reviewed the situation 
and it was moved and seconded, that the 
council rescind its action of March, 1934, 
by removing the qualifications attached 
thereto- Motion carried. It was then 
moved and seconded, that Arthur Schad- 
ing be notified by the International Secre- 
tary of the action of the I, E. C, Motion 
carried. 

The affairs of the Brotherhood and 
the International President's activities 
since the last meeting of the council, were 
reviewed and discussed at length, and 
the council was of the unanimous opin- 
ion that wonderful progress is being 
made in the face of surmounting 
difficulties* 

The auditing committee re- 
ported that they had examined the 
certified audit of the funds of 
the Brotherhood, as made by Audi- 
tor W, B. Whitlock, and had found 
the report correct, covering the 
period July 1, 1936, to December 
31, 1935* Moved and seconded, 
that the report of the auditing 
committee be accepted and the re- 
port filed* Motion carried* 

The council then reviewed the 
activities of the difFerent council 
members, as well as all matters 
handled by mail through the In- 
ternational Secretary since the last 
semi-annual meeting of the coun- 
cil, and it was moved and seconded, 
that all the action.s discussed be 
approved. Motion carried. 

There being no further business, 
the council adjourned sine die, 

M, P, Gordan, Secretary* 
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political parties who resort to slogans have plat- 
forms, If Mr. Lewis has a platform, he has not 
made workers aware of it. We hope he will hurry 
through the wise-cracking stage of his campaign, 
and treat the highly important questions implied 





in his slogan with dignity, historical perspective, 
factual information, engineering attitude, and good 

Devoted 


of 

sense. 

to the 


Org^anized 


Cause 


Labor 

We regard the issue raised by Mr. Lewis as 
important* We deplore his method of handling it* 


Volume XXXV 


WafihiQg^tCJB, D. C,, ApriL 1036 


Nq. 4 


Campaign American workers are familiar with 
By Slogan the practice by old political parties of 
operating campaigns by slogans. Many 
a candidate has been ushered into the White House 
on the strength of a catch-phrase, or a good jingle* 
William McKinley owed his election to “full dinner 
pail*' — a come-on to workers just emerging from 
a depression. Harding needed two: “have done 
with wiggle and wobble^' and “back to normalcy/' 
Hoover won with a “chicken in every pot*” But 
workers have the right to expect such cheap pub- 
licity tactics will not be exercised upon workers by 
a worker* Yet we must record the painful fact that 
Mr, John L* Lewis has conducted, and is conducting, 
his campaign for leadership of the American labor 
movement on primarily the same basis* He is seek- 
ing to win on the strength of his personal appeal 
plus the slogan “industrial unionism*” 


We believe earnestly that American workers have 
the right to ask Mr* Lewis certain key questions, 
and that they should insist, and will insist that he 
answer them, honestly, simply and directly* If he 
resorts to red-fire, flamboyant gestures, theatrical 
devices, he should be asked again and again, until 
he answers* If he refuses, then, he should be 
regarded as unworthy of the confidence of the 
movement* 


Mr* Lewis has sedulously avoided defining the 
term* He has carefully side-stepped meeting any 
factual statement, historical experience of labor 
movements in other countries, and technical argu- 
ments* His method has been all red-fire, sky- 
rockets and loud explosives, Mr. Lewis is, of course, 
betting that these methods will win for him, and, 
holding such hope, implies that secretly he has 
great contempt for the intelligence, integrity and 
thinking ability of American workmen. 


These are the questions: 

1, What is an industry? 

2* Shall the national headquarters of the Ameri- 
can labor movement determine arbitrarily the limits 
of a given industry? 

3, If the commodity produced is to be the stand- 
ard for determining an industry, shall the by- 
products of that commodity be included? 

4* If the tool used is to be the standard, which 
tool if any is to be considered the typical or char- 
acteristic tool? 

5, If the employer involved is to be the standard, 
how then will industrial unionism differ from 
company unionism? 

6, Shall the national headquarters appoint the 
heads of the various departments of any given 
union? 

7, Is the principle of voluntary co-operation 
one which should be perpetuated in the labor 
movement? 


We do not hold American workers so lightly* 
They have scanned too much capitalistic propa- 
ganda, listened all these years to too much bunk of 
old-time politicians, have read too widely of his- 
tory, had too much hard experience in industry 
itself, to be seduced by mere slogans. We believe 
that Mr, Lewis will do better than this, and should 
do better than this* We believe that if he wins 
the coveted honor of leading American workers, 
he must have a well thought-out program. Even 


Union Trade unionists are unsentimental, that 
Principles is, they don't talk “sentiment” about 
the union — anymore than men in front 
line trenches talked flamboyantly about making the 
world safe for democracy* Trade unionists are 
concerned principally with doing a job. But be- 
cause they do not ^‘talk” is no indication they do 
not “have” principles* There has grown up a well- 
defined system of conduct^ — a code which rugged 
individualists and others would do well to scrutinize* 
1. The group — the organization — is more im- 
portant than the individual in matters that concern 
its life, and in matters which have to do with 
economics, that is, with making a living* 
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2. An individual may expand, grow and produce 
according to his fullest capacity as long as it is in 
accord with the on-going life of the organization; 
but when he begins to use or mis-use the organiza- 
tion to fui^ther his private greed or ambition, he has 
committed the cardinal sin. 

3. All members must sacrifice for the onion some 
of the time, and some of the members all of the 
time, but it repays the members many fold. 

4. The union's collective life has to do with 
minima. After they are fulfilled, the individual Is 
free to develop beyond these, but not against them. 

There are other principles, but these, we believe, 
state the all-important. They explain, or should 
explain conduct of union men. They should help 
to guide others jn appraisal of union activities. 


Umon Union men grow callous often under the 
Idealism stress of the labor struggle. They have 
to be hard-boiled realists. On the other 
hand, when union men declare that there is no 
idealism in the movement, they are wrong. The 
labor movement in its origin vras idealistic, that is, 
men suffered for an ideal. They made sacrifices 
for the organization- — often heavy sacrifices. The 
early organizers in the labor movement did not 
have respectable places in the community, good 
offices, handsome clothes. Often they had to ride 
on freight trains to go from city to city that they 
might do their w^ork. They were jailed; they were 
beaten. Many of them even lost their lives for the 
union cause. This is idealism at its best because 
no ideal is worth an>dhing that is not sacrificed for. 

Too often the union men of the present forget 
that their organizations were founded on sacrifice. 
They should occasionally remember. What is more 
important, there should be a re\ival of this idealism. 
In this transition period when change in institutions 
is everywhere present, and the labor movement is 
under attack and is going to be under attack, strong 
men will go forth again to do battle selflessly for 
the cause. 


Key to Slowly the minds of the American 

Unemployment people are coming to grasp some- 
thing of the real character of 
their problem of unemployment. The terrible de- 
vastation left in the wake of the 1929 crash obscured 
the principal contributing cause of our mounting 
jobless. Now', when the heroic measures of govern- 
ment to make the economic system work have re- 
sulted in a betterment to business and increase of 
profits but a mounting unemployment pool, men are 
renewing the inquiry, why? The principal reason 
is of course the displacement of men by automatic 
and semi-automatic machines. A little over a year 


ago, the U, S. Department of Labor e.stimated that 
if we had 1929 production, we would have a per- 
manent pool of unemployed of about 6,000,000 
men. It is now regarded that this figure is too low. 
The National Industrial Conference Board places 
the permanent unemployed at 8,000,000. 

Two developments in the field of technological 
unemployment during the month are significant. 
The steel industry has just voted to spend $200,000,- 
000 for a change-over in steel mills which will dis- 
lodge many thousands of w^orkers. The steel indus- 
try has been operating — w-hen its production is at 
the highest — ^only about 60 per cent of capacity. 
Now the change-over. Waiter S. Tower, executive 
secretary of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
says, ^'under these circumstances (rehiring workers 
normally attached to it) it is doubtful whether the 
steel industry, with its rolls nearly full, can rightly 
be expected to absorb any appreciable number of 
w^orkers from the general ranks of unemployed. 

John D. and Mack Rust, two brothers, in Tennes- 
see, have virtually ready for a market an automatic 
cotton picker. This machine will do the work of 
50 to 100 men. It is believed that 75 per cent of rhe 
laboring population of the South will be thrown out 
of work if this machine is widely adopted, but the 
Brothers Rust appear to have more social vision 
than most inventors. They want to introduce the 
machine gradually and under conditions that will 
protect labor. They hope to lease the cotton pickers 
on condition that the lessors will maintain minimum 
wages and maximum work-hour scales, abolish 
child labor and accept collective bargainhig. It is 
good to record the change of attitude symbolized 
by the Brothers Rust, but control must come on a 
wider front. 

Many employers are now^ circulating propaganda 
to the effect that the machine does not desti'oy wmrk 
opportunities. 

To view a civilization such as we have in the 
United States with a permanent and growing 
unemployed pool of from 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 
men makes no sense. We do not believe the Ameri- 
can people will tolerate it. There is no need for 
it. We have industria] equipment, the manageria! 
skill and all other values necessary to give work, 
to feed and clothe, and create a great civilization 
in this country, and it will be done. 


The revelations in the A. T. & T. investigation 
by the Federal Communications Commission are 
such as to w^arrant a proposal that the whole system 
of industrial relations of the telephone monopoly 
be investigated and exposed. The officers of the 
telephone company have carried on a stupid but 
shrewd labor policy which has favored company 
unions and dummy unions and every other now 
illegal form of employee representation. 
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WOMAN’S WORK 


THERE’S PLENTY OF HOT COFFEE IN EL PASO 


O NE of the hottest spots on the elec- 
trical workers* map is El Paso^ 
Texas, where the men of L. U* No, 
585, discouraged by a long struggle for 
union recognition against the El Paso 
Electric Company, walked out on strike 
February 27, The public utility is still 
showing a great disinclination to grant 
the men's demands, but local union mem- 
bers believe chances for a settlement are 
bright. The efficient and intelligent 
handling of the strike, discipline on the 
part of the strikers, generous support by 
El Paso labor and merchants, boycott of 
the electric company extending to re- 
moval of meters from homes, agitation 
for a municipal power plant, fair play 
from local newspapers, and the whole- 
hearted and energetic backing of the elec- 
trical workers' w’omen folks, are factors 
which the men believe are tipping the 
balance in their direction* 

Elsewhere in this number of the 
Journal you will read the story of the 
El Paso strike, but the women *s part in 
it deserves special mention here. The 
Women's Auxiliary to L* U, Nos* 683 and 
586 was organized August 23, 1936, Re- 
lations between the local union and the 
power company were strained at that 
time, and W, L* Ingram, international 
v4ce president, as well as officers and 
members of the locals, believed that the 
women's backing would be valuable* 
With Mrs, Leon Sweetland as president, 
the women w’ent to work immediately, 
giving picnics and suppers, raising money 
and building goodwill* 

It isn't surprising, then, that at 4 a* m* 
on the morning of February 27, a few 
minutes after the walkout, a call went in 
to the auxiliary members to come down 
and serve hot coffee* Luckily they had a 
club room and kitchen all ready for use. 
William J* Moran, who is editor of the 
local paper. The El Paso City and County 
Labor Advocate, also is the owner of the 
Union Labor Club, and he is very much 
'^for*' the electrical workers. The aux- 
iliary had enjoyed the use of the club 
room and kitchen on several former oc- 
casions for their enchilada suppers* This 
has now become commissary bead quar- 
ters for the strike, and the following let- 
ter gives you some idea of the big job the 
auxiliary members are doing : 

"Editor : 

"Everything was quiet at four o'clock 
on the morning of Thursday, February 
27, when the telephone rang, asking what 
the women were going to do. *What 


By a WORKER'S WIFE 

do you want us to do?' 'Are you ready to 
serve coffee?' 

"So ever since four o'clock that event- 
ful morning the women have been stand- 
ing by* Five hundred sandwiches and 
many gallons of hot coffee were served 
the first day* Mr* W. J* Moran* owner of 
the Union Labor Club, generously loaned 
us his kitchen and club room from which 
we have served on the average of 175 
meals a day. The merchants of El Paso 
have donated all the food, including milk 
for the children, and cash donations have 
come in from organized labor, the Four 
Brotherhoods* and their auxiliaries) for 
which we are very thankful. 

"A very happy and co-operative spirit 
dominates our organization* Our men 
are determined to win this strike and we 
are backing them to our greatest extent. 
The kitchen and dining room work has 
been arranged on a systematic basis. 
There ts a different shift to prepare each 
meal under the supervision of Mrs. Leon 
Sweetland, who also prepares the menu. 

"Many strike sympathizers as well as 
local labor organizations have discon- 
tinued the use of electricity and have re- 
sorted to kerosene lamps and candles and 
are using similar methods for cooking. 

“There are several Mexican members 
of the local* who are cheerfully and 
eagerly doing their part, 

“We wish to acknowledge the kind 
letter recei%’’ed from Mrs* D. R, Krish* 
secretary, woman's auxiliary to L. U. 
No* 60, San Antonio, Texas* as well as 
several received from other parts of the 
country. Kind and encouraging words 
go a long way to aid us in our fight." 

Mrs. E. E. Hartnett, 

Press Secretary. 


A picture on page 153 shows the auxil- 
iary members at work. 

Collecting donations of food and 
money, preparing and serving meals, 
keeping the strikers and their families 
in the best of health and spirits is their 
job* The local union members, the people 
of El Paso, and even the newspapers 
give them credit for doing it well* Writ- 
ing in the El Paso Herald -Post, March 
3, James W* Sheppard says that back of 
the stubborn fight the electrical workers 
are putting up "is a story of "womanly 
devotion,” He declares ; 

"Despite the fact that they lost their 
jobs with the electric company and are 
engaged in struggle with one of the most 
powerful concerns in the United States, 
the spirit of their wives and daughters 
keeps the strikers from losing heart. 


"'You can't whip a man^ — ^no matter 
how big you are — if he has a good wife 
and family pulling for him,' said N* P. 
Clay, chairman of the contact committee 
of the strikers* 

^ ".A visit to the Union Labor Educa- 
tional Club in the Labor Temple is proof 
of how strongly the wives and daughters 
are with the men in the strike. There 
is where picket who patrol electric com- 
pany property, are being fed. Most of 
the strikers eat there, too, for the women 
of their familie.s are at work at the club. 

"The entire membership of the 
woman's auxiliary of Locals Nos* 683 
and 585 — 66 in all — are feeding more 
than 100 men three meals daily at the 
club* They act as cooks, waitresses and 
nurses* day and night* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

".At first the women's auxiliary bought 
'tailor made' cigarettes for their men, 
but w^hen they realized that they were 
in for a long siege they retrenched and 
began buying tobacco, or the 'makings' 
for hand-rolled cigarettes, 

"Pickets who are on duty at the two 
power plants are fed in three shifts. The 
last shift eats at U p* m. After that 
three or four of the women remain on 
duty all night to *^erve hot snack.R to 
some of the strikers who work late* 
“During the day the club resembles a 
combination army mess hall and a nur- 
sery* Hungry men gulp down big plates 
of food and large mugs of hot coffee while 
many of their children and babies play 
at their feet. 

"The women cannot afford nurses 
while their men are on strike, so they 
take their babie.® and children below 
school age to the dub with them. Some 
of the women spend their time acting as 
nurses and see that the children keep out 
of their fathers* way, 

"Practically every woman who belongs 
to the Bi’otherhood of Electrical Workers 
Auxiliary has observed the boycott 
strikers declared against the El Paso 
Electric Company and have removed all 
electrical appliances from their homes. 
They are using oil and gas lights ut 
home.” 


In its wai* against labor, the El Paso 
Electric Company has armed itself in 
every way that money can command. 
The union has no such weapons* It has 
only the power of a group of people with 
brave and steadfast hearts, united in a 
cause they believe is right. Sometimes 
overwhelming odds are beaten by just 
such little groups, .so firmly united that 
not one person will either waver or quit. 
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Women’s Auxiliary 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY L. U. NO. 108, 
TAMPA, FLA. 

Editor: 

The wives and daughters of Local Union 
No, 108 organised an auxiliary December 19, 
1935, Officers were elected to serve for six 
months. The olRcers are: Mrs, Beck, presi* 
denti Mrs, Kilmer, vice president; Miss 
Gunn, secretary; Mrs, Gaylord, treoBurer; 
Mrs, Gunn, conductress; Mrs. Haoinij 
sent! Del, 

There arc 15 mombers of the auxiliary and 
each one pays 25 cents a month dues. We have 
a committee to solicit union labels and union 
workmanship throughout the city of Tampa. 

Our meetings are held on the first Thurs- 
day evening in each month at eight o'clock. 

Every member is working to get others in- 
terested in the organisation and we know if 
we all work together we can do much to boost 
union-made articles and union workmanship 
of every kind. 

Miss Marion Gunn, 

Secretary, 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY L. U. NO. 17T, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 

Editor: 

Have you ever had your heart just full to 
bursting with things that you wanted to say 
but were unable to say them? This is the fix 
I find myself in. The writer has a high re- 
gard for the good opinion of folks and it al- 
ways takes much determination to get up the 
courage to write about the work. 

Women are getting organization conscious. 
Whatever else you may doubt there certainty 
is no room for doubt on that statement. Since 
the wives, mothers and daughters of electri- 
cians have a natural common ground it 
would seem that the auxiliary would be the 
practical grouping for them. From that group 
they can branch out to centra! labor unions, 
label leagues, federated women's clubs, etc. 
This is true of the men in the trade, and 
why isn't it true of the women? From the 
home circle they go out and gather the good 
and bring It back, alw^ays with the feeling 
of coming home. No matter what other 
groups we are affiliated with it is always the 
auxiBary that seems the right one. 

At this time it seems proper that something 
be said about how to make this work of aux- 
iliary organization remain permanent in- 
stead of having to do it all over again with a 
group of women w^ho have had their faith 
shaken because of someone having bungled 
the job, I beltove that this Is what every 
woman who takes part hopes for. The many 
failures the history of the auxiliary records 
make those responsible for this work realize 
the necessity for straight thinking and sound 
judgment. 

There baa been so much said about this 
work, much of it criticism of the men because 
they were a bit opposed to the auxiliary idea. 
It has almost aeomed that the objections bad 
not the all gh teat grounds, so little has been 
said in behalf of those objections. Since the 
writer of this letter has been free with those 
criticisms in the past and they have been so 
very kindly received by the Brothers we can- 
not neglect any matter, even though it may 
seem trivial, that would cause grief to the 
work. 

To be fair we will have to admit that there 
are always two sides to any controversy and 
this contention over the auxiliary formation 
is no exception, A group of people, whether 
they be women or men, with improper leader- 
ship can become a very disturbing factor in 


any establishment. Organized labor with all 
its enemies can ill afford to he careleBS re- 
garding its organization work. Since the 
international Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers is a group of the organized labor 
movement, it can bo plainly seen why they 
are so critical about grouping women who 
know so little (thanks to their meager teach- 
ings in the home) of the complicated machin- 
ery of this great institution. But the time 
has come when the woman will not ever again 
be content to sit at borne and sutler for some- 
thing and not know why she haa to do so, and 
if we are wise we will take her and guide her, 
teach her, and use that power for organized 
labor instead of allowing her to just drift 
along getting her 
teachings from the 
dally press and the 
weekly and monthly 
magazines forming 
opinions contrary to 
the true teachings of 
our great American 
Federation of Labor, 

I have received let- 
ters from women who 
are dlBillualoned about 
the work and about 
the work of the local 
unions, and have 
formed wrong opin- 
ions regarding the 
aims and ideals of the 
local union members, 

.Much of this can bo 
prevented by a bit of 
interest being shown 
by members of the 
local, perhaps we 
might say members of 
iho ioeat who are eofeiy 
intereeUd in the prop- 
reva of the local unicift. 

Not ail members of 
the union are sincere 
and many times those 
men who carry cards 
are only stumbling 
blocks in the way of 
progress, and as many 
of ui have seen, would 
wreck an auxiliary 
and even the union 
itself to gratify their 
own selfish motives. 

Most women are will- 
ing and anxious to 
learn and just need a 
helping hand. Certain- 
ly no greater courage 
has ever been shown 
by women on the 
picket lines. 

She can go hungry 
without a complaint 
and sulfer with far 
better grace and a 
more cheerful grin 
than can many men. 

This we have all seen 
and since she has to 
suffer with you men* 
then why not teach 
her why it is neces- 
sary to suffer for these 
ideals, and not treat 
her like you would u 
dumb nniinai? Remem- 
ber that she may be 
dumb to some extent* 
but the dumbness Is 
not entirely confined 
to the female of the 
Bpedes. 

1 was so happy to 
see so many new aux- 
iliaries mentioned In 


the Worker last month. 1 have bad many 
letters from all over the country asking for 
information and I am eagerly looking for- 
ward to seeing new ones each month telling 
me that they have organized. 

Let's strive on with unfailing patience and 
sympathy; a grain of humor and a steady 
persistence which will not allow itself to be 
unduly elated or discouraged. Let's study 
the difficulties that labor encounters and how 
they are met and overcome. This can be done 
through observation, reading and association 
with men and women who have already 
leamed the lessons by experience. Have 
faith and a real interest in each other; try to 
tCnnt limed on page ISS) 



g Spring Rejuvenation for a White Hat 


By SAM.Y LIINN 

Last year's Tjvhita felt hat looks entirely too grimy 
to put on this spring, but instead of throwing it away 
or spending a dollar having it cleaned, why don't 
you try cleaning it yourself? Learning how to do 
this .lintple job will save you money and help to keep 
you fresh looking all summer long. 

The Home Economics Bureau recommends the use 
of carbon tetrachloride for all home dry cleaning, 
because it is non-inflammable, and it may be pur- 
chased at any drug store. Always use it in a well- 
ventilated place* Inflammable cleansers are very 
dangemua and liable to explode, particularly under 
friction. 

First, brush the hat well to take off all loose dust, 
then dip In cleaning solvent, brush well with a soft 
brush, and rinse thoroughly in fresh solvent. While 
the hat is still saturated with carbon tetrachloride, 
dust over it a thick layer of absorbent material, such 
as French chalk, powdered magnesia* corn starch, or 
white talcum powder. Let the hat lie in a covered 
box overnight; in the morning shake off the loose 
powder, let dry, and then brush off the remaining 
powder. Hubblng the hat with fine sandpaper also 
improves it, A slightly soiled light colored felt can 
sometimes be freshened simply by dusting with 
French chalk or powdered magnesia, rubbing with 
sandpaper, and brushing until smooth. 

If the crown of your hat is too high for this year's 
styles you can make it more shallow by folding in a 
tuck, like a man's hat, and stitching it on the under 
side. 

After you have finished the cleaning* let the dirt 
dissolved into your dry cleaning solvent settle to the 
bottom, then strain off the liquid through a cloth, 
cover tightly, and keep until needed again. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


New Jersey State Electrical 
Workers Association 

Editor: 

The New Jersey State EJectrical Workers 
has begun distribution of 100,000 stlcketa and 
pamphlets in this state. The stiekers declare 
‘‘Everybody Profits By IjOW Electric Rates 

The pamphlet discusses ‘^why” as follows: 
Look al the Record 

You are a cit!:&en of New Jersey* You have 
become aware that there is strong public 
sentiTnent for low electric rntos* Certain 
questions are in your mind. The following 
will help you answer these question a; 

Why is there a campai|n% for lower rates? 

Because in every city, state and region 
’where rates have been sharply cut, business 
has improved* Utilities have sold more power. 
Appliance men have sold more appliances* 
Contractors have more installationsp Elec- 
trical workers have more work* Citlaens 
have more comfort and service. 

Who is conducting the campaign in New 
Jersey? 

The Ne’w Jersey State Electrical Workers 
Association, the state organisation of 
local unions, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, repre- 
sentative of 5,0u0 skilled electricians, and 
the entire New Jersey labor movement* 

What electric utility is principally in- 
volved ? 

The Public Service Company of New 
Jer.^iey dominates the state, and servos prin- 
cipal cities* Its head is Thomas H* Mc- 
Carter, a New Jersey man and president of 
the Edison Electric Institute* However, the 
company is owned by the House of Morgan, 
New York City. 

Are the Public Service Coinpany’‘s rates 
high? 

The highest in the United States* A com- 
parison of the rates in principal cities for 
25 kilowatt hours for domestic service 
shows: 


Washington, D, G,— $ ,98 

Baltimore, Md* * 1*25 

Boston, Mass* 1.65 

Minneapolis, Minn* 1.66 

Toledo, Ohio 1.T5 

Cincinnati, Ohio 1*25 

Buffalo, N. Y* 1.13 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 1.55 

Milwaukee, Wis 1*55 

Kansas City, Mo. 1.63 

Houston, Texas 1.30 

San FraticiacOi Calif*... 1*53 

New York City, N* Y. LgO 

Newark, N. 1*92 


Did Public Sen-ice not cut ratca recently? 

Yes, last June 1, under considerable 
pressure* 

What was the effect of this cat? 

According to the Newark Ledger (March 
18, 1036), as follows: 

“The Public Utilities Commission last June 
1 ordered a cut of more than $5*000,000 in 
electric rates* Figures now released by 
the Public Service Electric & Cas Company, 
show the decrease in revenue from sales to 
be only |29,422 or one-half of 1 per cent, 

“Those figures do not prove that electric 
rates can be lowered without causing von- 


siderable loss to the utility companies* But 
the figures do indicate the desirability of 
lower rates and the tremendous undevel- 
oped market for electric power," 

W1ial ia the cost of generating one kilo- 
watt hour of elect ricfly? 

According to Morris L. Cooke, engineer, 
now fedoral administrator of rural electri- 
fication, it coats from nine-tentha of 1 cent 
<0.9 cents) to 1 cent and 2^^ mills (1.26 
cents) to generato one kilowatt hour* 

What is the cost of distributing one kilo- 
watt hour of Hertrlcity? 

According to the same authority, it costs 
cents to distribute one kilowatt hour* 
What is the total cost of generating and 
distrihuting one kilowatt hour of electricity? 
Not in excess of 2^ cents* 

What ia the profit of the Public Service 
C‘onipany per kilowatt hour? 

.'^bout 5 cents* 

Is ihiB excessive? 

It is nearly 200 per cent. 

Are Public Service rates too high? 

It would be possible for New Jersey to 
have the rate of 98 cents per 25 kilowatt 
hours now prevailing in Washington, D. G- 
Both plants are steam-propelled* Condi- 
tions are much the same* If anything. New 
Jersey ba» an advaniuge with number of 
eustomers served. 

Bo low electric rates Increase con- 
sumption? 

Taka the record of appliance sales in 
Tupelo, Miss*, a TV A outpost. As soon as 
Tupelo began to benefit by tho lower rates 
offered by public power, power consumption 
jumped 267 per rent in a year's time. 

The Increase in refrigerator and electric 
range sales in Tupelo can now be stated 
authoritatively, according to figures gath- 
ered by the Electric Farm and Home Au- 
thority. In May, 1934, rofrigeratora in 
Tupelo were 26.7 per cent of saturation* In 
February, 1936, refrigeratorH in Tupelo 
were 72 per cent of saturation' — a net in- 
creaso of 45*3 per cent. Electric rungos in 
Tupelo in May* 1934, wore 2 per cent of 
saturation* Today they are 19 per cent* 

Thia story is repeated In Athena, Ala*, 
another city whidi is a beneficiary of low 
TVA rates* In June, 1034, refrigerators in 
Athens were 30,8 per cent of saturation* 
Today they are 71 per cent* Ranges In 
Athens in Juno, 1034, wore 11.1 per cent, 
and today 31 per cent^ — truly significant in- 
creases. 

This is not alL The states of Tennessee, 
Gaorgin and Alabama, all beneficmrioi of 
TVA power, have had tremendous increases 
in appliance Balea-^--8o great, that they stand 
at tho very top of tho Hat for tho United 
States. 

Refrigerator Bales 

Fer- 

1033 1934 eentage 

Tennessee 9,793 26,822 175,9 

Georgia 11,828 29J63 148*2 

Alabama .**«* 9,786 16,014 72.9 

Thia remarkable record is all the more 
significant when tho percentage of increase 
for the whole United States Is only 35,96 
per cent. 

Does Increased consumption produce more 
jolia? 


Two horsepower of electric energy pro- 
vides four jobs; 10 hor.sepower of electric 
energy provides 26 Jobs; 100 horsepower of 
electric energy provides 250 jobs; 1|800 
horsepower of electric energy provides 4,600 
jobs* 

is this a condition lo he desired? 

Unemployment is still severe in New 
Jersey as elsewhere* 

How can you help? 

Get your club, your organisation* your 
chamber of commerce to co-operate In this 
campaign for lower rates. 

To whom ahnll you address your com- 
muniealion? 

To S* J. Crlstiano, secretary, New Jersey 
State EJcctrioal Workars Association, 225 
East Twenty- first St., Paterson, New Jersey* 


L. U. NO. 1, ST. LOUIS, MO* 

Editor: 

Instead of everyone running around in 
circles, why not get down to business and 
“talk it over"? Every man has some good 
ideas. Every man has to do his own think- 
ing, but when he makes his ideas and opin- 
ions alone, they can^t be as good as when 
he takes the trouble to talk things over 
w*ith others and compare his own reasons 
with theirs* 

We all know this and that is the reason 
we argue about public questions* On the 
job with associates, with other members of 
the family at home, in all sorts of places, 
any old time, with friends or with strangers. 
This sort of talk is interesting and will 
help us Lo clear up your thiaking. 

We are all right in our own conceit, so 
it is very necessary to see various angles of 
the picture* It Is well to think carefully 
about our own ideas and those expressed 
by others. See how they are related to each 
other* Then toll what you think* Be con- 
vincing by illustrating your points with 
facts. 

These simple rules may be applied to all 
labor unions* Their meetings are not Just 
up to par* One or two "loudspeakers" bel- 
low what they think and the rank and file 
think that they can become forceful by 
using their lungs without thinking* Ex- 
temporaneous speakers are few and far 
apart in the labor movement today. To 
speak a few words with meaning will get 
more result.^ than roaring like a lion for a 
half an hour* 

Any speaker is no more than a salesman 
belling his product* A salesman who knows 
hie product will use a dignified sales talk 
and will try to convince you in a gentle- 
manly way. Let me illustrate this by re- 
ferring you to o newsboy or peanut vendor. 
They don’t have to know what they are 
selling and they yolp to the top of their 
voices that they have papers and peanuts* 
Every now and then an intelligent boy will 
tell you about certain headlines. Just re- 
member this — the man who talks from the 
top of his voice drowns out the sense of 
his thought. The fellow who uses expres- 
sion and talks in a low voice gets the at- 
tention of his listeners. 

The labor unions are a bounteous gift to 
humanity. Certain fakirs who sing praises 
of themselves to others and think that they 
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are th^ man of tlu» hour would cause Samuel 
Gompera to turn over in his grave. It 
would be wonderful for our International 
to send out special men of ability to build 
up our organi^iation rather than to let their 
rank and file tear it to pieces. Rehabilita- 
tion is needed in every branch of our 
industry. 

Our Family Journal 

And now. Potentate Bnchie, as for your 
curtj sarcastic remark about the Boy Scouts. 
Since you have become the president of 
your local you seem to high hat the boys. 
When you get right down to facta, the elec- 
trical workers were a male organisation 
and. all of a sudden there appeared a 
Women ^8 Page. 1 suppose that since then you 
have been eating "cottage cheese salad with 
peaches,” and reading what’s new in ankle- 
length dresses, and what Madam Roasevelt 
has to say. The Woman's Work page is 
quite interesting after alL 1 for, one, would 
have enjoyed it, even if it should be the 
Ladies Home Journal* The Journal hue 
become a home magasiine. It is being read 
by the family, and therefore should contain 
matter to interest the family. 

1 didn't have the pleasure of being a 
Boy Scout, but when nvy boy asked me if it 
was all right to join, I looked it up to find 
out what the organisation stood for. I 
thought that it might be like the national 
guard, being called out for strike duty now 
and then. When I learned that it stood 
for patriotism, courage, self-reliance and 
kindred virtues, and that the Scout law re- 
quired him to exert such qualities as trust- 
worthiness, loyalty, helpfulness, courtesy, 
kindness, friendliness, obedience; cheerful- 
ness, thrift, bravery, cleanliness and rever- 
ence, and that it was without military or 
political connection — then, I w^os in favor 
of him being a Boy Scout. 

If you would have read my article a little 
more carefully, you would have noted that 
the Boy Scout part was only one activity to 
be considered. It was rather unfair for you 
to make such a remark* for there is a great 
percentage of members of our organization 
who have boya who are Boy Scouts, and 
many members who arc Scout Masters, If 
any of our membera or their boys have the 
inclinations you mentioned they should be 
omitted from our group* 

As far as 1 am concerned it makes no 
dilTerence whether we have a junior section 
or not, hovrever, there are many juniors 
who are following the footsteps of their 
fathers and a hit of unionism, written so 
they could understand it, would be a great 
help. They would also feel a little more 
Important in that respect. 

St* Louis News 

Spring is here at last and niy optlmiatic 
view on work has not materialized* The 
PWA projects are held up* and that puts 
the old towm at a Btandstill, ^Better bo 
optimistic than die of despair.” 

Two Brother members, Brothers Parker 
and Sharkey, poaseil to the great beyond and 
their notices appear under “In Memorium*” 

Personals 

Since Leo Hennessey, wrestler, muinteTi- 
unce man at the Municipal Auditorium, was 
greeted with a bnby girl several monlhs 
ago, he has a «ign over his desk reading- — 
^ * Hennessey- which the ivriter inter- 

prets in golf terniB, “one up and two to go,” 
Maybe it will be twins next time? Leo Wtts 
recently promoted to chief electrician with 
Tom Carey taking Hennessey's place on the 
payroll. 

"Little" Biddy Grindell quacks around 
like the duck in ICruzy Kat'a comedies w'hen 
he gets to feeling very good. 


READ 

Gentlemefii the Kentucky Derby, 
by L. U* No* 369* 

Manufacturing local reports, by 
L* U. No* B-1011* 

Co-Operation in Toledo* by L. U* 
No. S* 

Congratulations are in order, by 

L. U* No. 102* 

Progress in Boston, by L. U. No. 
104. 

Spicy Commenl from L- U. No* 1. 
Value of shill, by L. U* No. 94S* 

Spring does not dampen the ardor 
(or competency) of our 
correspondents* 


At the last meeting in March the gong 
sounded and two of our gentlemen went in 
for a three-minute round, but it can't be 
official because they forgot to get in the 
ring. Incidentally, we have a ring in the 
meeting hall. 

"Firey” George Weller was telling the 
loser what he thought, like he used to in 
the good old daya* 

Elmer Lochman, our rotund man-about- 
town says, "You can look well when you're 
sick.” 

"Tiny" Joe Kennedy is running a race 
with "Midge" Fiat for Lillputian honors, 
"Tiny," by the way is our sergeant-at-arma* 

"Mickey" Mike Walsh is our custodiaiip 
and how he can cuss. 

Salary slashing without knives has been 
the favorite pastime now-a-days on meeting 
nights, and if we don't die of old age wo ex- 
pect to have new by-laws in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and froze to 
death. 

Ernie Dennison says, "I may be late but 
ril aura be there by 'ali past eight*" 

Signin' off 3-29-'a6* 

M. A. “Morrv” Newma^j, 

A Lover of "Light" Work* 


L* U* NO. 8, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Editor: 

Paul Kelly's letter to Local No, 394, In the 
February issue, contains ideas of merit, in 
my opinion. As he states, it might not be 
according to Hoyle, but that gentleman has 
been dead for a long time, and conditions 
have changed* The I. 0. isn't going to lose 
anything flnaneially* If he had paid as he 
went for the years he has been out the I* 0. 
would have received just as much as he is 
willing to pay now. His local would benefit 
greatly by the deal in two w'ays. First, on 
the money ends and secondly, by having 
in the fold a tried and true member* Those 
kind of members don't grow over night, 
and when you have them it pays to keep 
them* Personally, I would not care to lose 
10 years' standing under the same circum- 
stances. The I. D. should give this matter 
some thought and ace if our insurance plan 
can't be modihed to take care of this 
si tuation. 

The boys of the local were called upon 
to extend Ihcir heartfelt sympathy to 
Brother Mahoney recently* Ilia beloved 
father received the inevitable call to the 
Great Beyond. May he enjoy eternal rest. 

Signs of better co-operation in the build- 
ing trades are seen in the proposed agree- 
ments by the various trades to bo submitted 
to the general contractors this spring* An 
attempt will be made to have all crafts 
work a Bcven-hour day. 


Practical horse sense has at last reached 
Washington* A proposal has been Intro- 
duced for a low-cost housing program. If 
this plan had been in operation two years 
ago instead of all those leaf raking and 
boondoggling plans, there wouldn't bo any 
building mechanics out of work now. It is 
the ambition of every normal man to own 
his own home. Show him the way to finance 
the same and he will have one, Tho gov- 
ernment will get its money back on this 
plan, where on the other ideas of putting 
men to work it is gone forever. 

Some of the boys loafing around the hall 
got into a heated argument concerning the 
merits of various contnbutora to the 
Journal* Someone remarked that when it 
came to poetry the "Duke" was just about 
the "cat's whiskers." A dissenter bet the 
beers for the gang that in the space of half 
an hour he could write a flock of verses 
himself that would sound as good as the 
^'Duke's," The bet was taken and in 27 
minutes he turned out the enclosed alleged 
poetry* If it's published in the Journal it's 
poetry, if it isn’t published it's not. So, 
Mr, Editor, it's up to you. Either vray 1 
stand to get a beer. 

Here in Toledo we were lucky in having 
no floods to worry about this spring* The 
city management spent some |5,fl00 on tugs 
to break up the ice, which was over four 
feet thick in some places, with the expecta- 
tion that the merchants who would benefit 
by the elimination of water damage to 
their Blocks would reimburse the city for 
the cost of same. At this date the small 
sum of $1,100 has been paid by those self- 
same civic-minded merchants with small 
prospects of any more being paid. The 
oil! saying, “it's an ill wind that blows no 
good" will hold true in those cities in the 
eastern part of the country where most 
damage was done by floods, as it will all 
have to be rebuilt. The new construction 
will be modern and up to date, and undoubt- 
edly provide work for many a building 
mechanic who hasn't had a day's pay in 
agos- 

The building industry in this city is in 
better shape now than it's been in years 
as the various crafts and the general con- 
tractors have at last got to the stage where 
they can discuss wages and conditions 
without calling out the militia. It's pos- 
sible that they could even sing Sweet Ade- 
line together without any sour notes* As 
yet we haven't got our new agreement 
through the mill, but have hopes of being 
able to make a favorable report on the same 
in next month's issue* Bill Conway. 


L, U. NO* 28, BALTIMORE, MD* 

Editor; 

We have quite a few of the boys ivorking 
on the W'I'A school work* The scale here 
is $79.20 for 108 hours, or about 73 1/3 cents 
per hour* At present alt tho building trades 
are making an effort to make this work 
PWA, or at least place Maryland in tho 
New York zone: aa I understand that Kone 
receives $92 .HD and less hours* Bruokman 
Electric Company has started the American 
Can job with a few men, and "Pop" Kindle 
at the wheel* You know "Pop" is a stranger 
at times; he takes vacations down Eastern 
Shore and places. La*^t time I saw him was 
when ho did the Fisher Body job* 

Baltimore has subscribed $160,900 for the 
Red Cross to be used in the flooded area* 
Stopped in the office today and the boys 
are shoving in their dues for the second 
quarter* ! hope everybody baa the good 
fortune to have his specified amount. 

The weather is getting nice here. Won’t 
be long until crabbing season begins. The 
gold dust twins were at last meeting 
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{Northrup and Kerold), Johnny Raynot ia 
working on WPA in the county, and Im- 
agine, the pay there is $35 a month labor- 
ing. To a man with six children it seems 
inhuman. Bernle IVilbeck seems to be 
hibernating. Last seen, wua Christmas 
week. McMullen is on his Annapolis 

fam planting com, ^taters, an' flshin*, etc. 
Pete Gladfelter, they say, is taking the 
rest cure. Bob Holdefer only appears when 
he pays dues, and Howard Groscup is a 
foreman on WPA. A number of the boys 
were digging ditches on a job in order to 
advance to their trade when the job was 
ready, but many of them returned from the 
ditch with a promise. Good luck, fellows; 
especially John Forth ree, the beer baron 
and oyster shucker. John Roth is a wood in- 
structor at Y, M. C. A,; wonder if that means 
wood insulators? Anyone happens to see 
F, C. Fhngst, of Annie Bonnel County, ask 
him up some time, John Brenneis has had 
a spell of illness. John, the boys often ask 
why you can't pay a few minutes visit? We 
hope you are getting much better now. 

So — 0 this is April 1, only two more 
months and all the local ofliceta will bo in 
suspense. I mean the election of officers. 
This is a matter of suspense which comes 
every two years in June. After that all is 
well for the winners. 

Some of Ollie King's friends invited him 
to lunch in a nearby restaurant. When 
dessert was served his pal said, '^Got any 
dough, Ollie?" "No/' said Ollie. "Well, 
can you run ?'* No answer from 0., but 
both busted through the door. The other 
fellow has not been seen since- Some pal. 

So long. 

Parks. 


L. U, NO. 39, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor; 

The industrial conditions ate picking up 
noticeably in the Lake City, as reported by our 
labor paper and the business representatives 
of the various locals. 

It looks most favorable for the building 
trades this coming summer, as our Industrial 
exposition is being held here to last several 
month g and we expect it to tone up the work- 
ing conditions in a manner that we haven't 
seen around Cleveland for quite some time. 

I do not want to be misquoted or to convey 
the impression on the Brothers throughout 
the Brotherhood that this Is a general invita- 
tion for all unemployed Brothers to rush pell 
mell into this city expecting to be put to work 
upon arrival. Oh, ho, my no! But get in 
touch with the business agents of your re- 
spective locals in this city before you leave 
where you arc. You may not believe it, but 
do you know Old Man Depression hit our 
town as hard as any place in the country, so 
it is only natural to assume that our local 
men come first. And let me Ripleyize for the 
moment. Your correspondent is exceedingly 
happy to see these times return, for hundreds 
of my Brothers, no matter of what trade, 
have suffered so much from idleness and 
want that is it any wonder that each awaits 
with open arms to embrace the long sought 
job, that will once again restore to him his 
God-given right to earn his own living and to 
take hia place in the society of labor ? And 
to be the dictator over his wages that he 
oarna by the sweat of hia body that he may 
once again be privileged to budget his own 
household finances, that ho and his wife can 
and will without the aid of some government 
agent or social worker live their lives as 
God's and nature's laws intended. 

Will it not be a grand and glorious feeling 
when men will be permanently entrenched in 
their employment? 

I cannot conceive in my mind what pleasure 
any one derivea in seeing one dismissed from 


his position. There are many times when it is 
necessary to wield the big stick, to drop from 
the list recalcitrant and do-nothing workers, 
but in the main, what advantage can the per- 
son derive from the misery of others, or what 
blessings can one enjoy to know that one of 
his co-workera is visited with misfortune? 
I have tried to solve the question of the 
hatred engendered towards his fellow raan. 
After all, are we not moulded out of the same 
day? With the same things in common, be- 
long to the same Brotherhood? Suffering 
the same pains and Heartaches, and who of 
us ia standing alone? Are we not dependent 
on someone or several sotneones for that 
matter, especially in these trying times? And 
to what do we attribute these things? My 
summation of it is, arrogance and selfishness. 

Just what ia there to be gained in too much 
pride and greed? It mattora not how much 
or how little we have of this world's goods, 
we can bo reduced to a Lazarus overnight; 
therefore, It behooves us to consider the 
righto of the other fellow, struggling along 
like ourselves, with perhaps much greater 
ohligationa than ours, and just as important 
In life as mine. If we are to criticize his 
every act, would it not bo well to take cog- 
nizanco of ourselves and see how we measure 
up to passing grade? 

Wo have met at some time or other some of 
those self-mado men, who have caused us to 
wonder what in blazes they used for a pat- 
tern and who wrote the code of morals they 
use. Oh, yes; we have been in thoir company 
at various times and what a relief it is to got 
out with some likeable, honcat-to-goodneas 
follows who are four-square to this wind and 
whom I would trust all the way to hell's 
door. 

Josuyn E. Roach. 


L, U. NO. €5, BUTTE, MONT, 

Editor: 

Time for a few lines from the great divide. 
Things are moving along slowly in this dis- 
trict. Most of our members are on the pay- 
roll again for the mining companies. Was 
told the inside men are all working once 
more. Things look very favorahle for em- 
ployment in near future. The mining com- 
pany is getting ready to install another elec- 
tric hoist at one of their mines. That means 
work for all crafts. 

The correspondents surely are giving us 
the low-down on Old Man Winter and it has 
also been bad in this part of the country. Just 
read of Jerry Tylor's party, in Oakland. It 
must have been a great gathering. Barney 
hit high C? Well, Barney, you can do a num- 
ber of things when you try. Tillie Brasseur 
wag wrongfully accused, ! think, for cable 
splicers would not do anything like that. 

Hello, Joe Gillett! It hns been a long time 
since we met. And Tom Mooch, hello, tool 
You, Ben Davis and Joe Smiley, were with us 
for a couple of days and then drifted on, 

A great deal is said today about the dicta- 
tors of Europe. I imagine they got their 
ideas from the labor movement in our good 


NOTICE 

New Jersey State Electrical 
Workers Association hat declared 
strike against the Public Service 
Company of New Jersey, and its 
subsidiaries. Strike conditions 
exist in all cities. This is to notify 
local unions not to supply men to 
the Public Service Company or its 
branches. 


old U, S. A. They discovered that once In 
the saddle all they have to do Is grab leather 
and hold on. It was a dictator who changed 
our constitution to suit his own ideas with- 
out any thought of the rank and file. Our 
present chief lalng seem to be satisfied with it^ 
»?o we will have to be. 

Brother Hutchings, e£ San Antonio, 1 read 
your offering very carefully. You are partly 
right. The President, when his law wua de- 
clared unconstitutional, should have made a 
bill that would have been o. k, 

I see a letter from L. U* No. 57. You are 
a stranger, but let u» strive to become better 
acquainted from now on. I see you had Bell 
In your midst and are a little skeptical. It 
pays to be that way with some. And you 
would like to have another convention held in 
Salt Lake City. More power to you as one 
who is willing to try. If it could be held 
there perhaps we could get back on the right 
road. It was at the convention in Salt Lake 
that a man by the name of McNulty was 
elected grand president. The records of 
local unions for about 10 years will convince 
you that we went backward. The I. B, E. W. 
had his reign until he got disgusted and re- 
signed. I can go back for some time and call 
the torn. 

R. G. WUITEH^AI). 


L. U. NO. 102, PATERSON, N, J, 
Editor; 

Congratulations to the membership of L. U. 
No. 28, Baltimore, for having the foresight 
to claeeify their work in order that they may 
compete with non-union workers. 

Back in the hey-day of '29 no one gave a 
second thought to this non-union competition 
on jobs where only the electrical work was 
involved. There was plenty of construcliufi 
work which we could control that took care of 
our members. Today we feel the effects of 
this non-union competition and the only solu- 
tion llc9 ill classificatioii of work. Local No. 
102 has, since its restoration on June 4, 1035, 
recognized this fact and provided for classi- 
fication of work. Through this we have been 
able to corral some nice industrial jobs that 
would otherwise have been done by this non- 
union competition. Eventually these non- 
union contractors will be forced either to 
sign our agreement and employ our members 
or have their activities curtailed considerably. 

J.<ocaI No. 102 Is certainly happy to hear of 
other locals adopting classification of work. 
Again congratulations. Local No. 281 

A committee composed of Brothers E. I.. 
Braum, J. E, Pardoe and S. J. Cristiano had 
occasion recently to visit President D, W. 
Tracy, in Washington, My only regret is 
that it is an impossibility for every member 
of the Brotherhood to meet Brother Tracy 
personally and learn to really know him. He 
more than fills his job and we can expect the 
Brotherhood to prosper and grow under his 
leadership. President Tracy showed the com- 
mlltee through the building and, believe me. 
Brothers* we have an International Office 
that we can well feel proud of. 

During our stay in Washington we had the 
privilege of seeing some of the functions of 
our research departniont,. This department is 
under the able direction of Brother M. H. 
Hedges. After seoing some of the activities 
of this department we realize that Brother 
Hedges is an important cog in the Interna- 
tlmiat OfTict^. 

An important function of the research de- 
partment at the present time ia to provide 
the special committee of the New Jersey 
State Electrical Workers Association on util- 
ity affaire with statistical information in 
their campaign for electric rate reduction. 

Speaking of rate roductiona, we must men- 
tion the fact that the campaign in New Jersey 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

CIVIL SERVICE BOARD * * * CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT 
ELECTRICIAN (inside) EXAMINATION NO. 4 
MARCH 7, 1936 


1. Under what circumstances is open wiring per- 
mitted in the city of Chicago? 

2. AVhen may common cot ton -covered lamp cord be 
used? 

3. In a threc-wirc single-phase lighting system — 
installed in conduit and connected to C. E. Co. 

A. C, service, where should the ground wire be 
connected, and what is the smallest size ground 
wire permitted? 

4. What if anything will happen if the field supply 
wires to a speaker are connected to the voice coil, 
and the voice supply wires are connected to the field 
coil of a dynamic speaker in a F, A. system? 

(b) Name four different types of microphones and 
the characteristics and advantages of each. 

5* W^hat is the current in a conductor having a resist- 
ance of 20 ohms with a pressure drop of 2,300 
volts ? 

(b) What b the horse pow^r? 

6* What is the size in C M, of a solid wire one-half 
inch in diameter? 

7, What is the power factor of a single-phase circuit 
in which the voltage is 230 and the current is 
10 amperes and a wattmeter connected in the circuit 
reads 2,000 watts? 

8, (a) Wliat is a synchronous motor? 

(b) What is the advantage in its use over an 
induction motor? 

(c) What is the disadvantage? 

9, Make a sketch of a complete K.W.H. equipment 
for a three-phase 2,3004,000 volt circuit— four- 
wire, showing all equipment and using a single- 
phase watt-hour meter. 

(b) Make the same for a 2,300'Volt three-wire 
circuit. 

10. What is the combined resistance of three conduc- 
tors of three ohms, four ohms and five ohms respec- 
tively connected in parallel? 

IL How would you reverse the direction of rotation 
of the following motors? 

(George E. Andrews, L. U. No. 134, states that this 

( 


(a) Three-phase squirrel cage imluction motor. 

(b) A single-phase squirrel cage induction motor 
with split-phase starting- 

(c) Repulsive induction motor. 

(d) Direct current shunt motor. 

(c) Direct current compound motor. 

12. Describe a current transformer, and why it is used? 

13. Make a sketch of a bank of three single-phase 
transformers. Connect primary star and secondary 
delta. 

14. Disregard losses in this question. In question 13, 
if the ratio of the transformers is 10 to one and the 
primary is 6,000 volts — 

( a ) Wliat is the secondary voltage ? 

(b) What will the primary voltage be from any 
phase to the neutral point with the Loads and 
voltage balanced? 

(c) If the current flowing in each phase wire of 
the secondary is 15 amperes, what current will 
flow^ in each phase wire of the primary of the 
transformers as rated at 10 K.V.A, ? 

15. If you knew a three-wire circuit to be 115-voh 
three-phase or II 5-volt single-phase, how could 
you find out which it is? 

(b) If you found it to be a three-phase, how could 
you connect it to a lighting load so it would 
balance in three wires? 

16. What precaution should be taken in removing an 
instrument connected to the secondary of a current 
transformer with a load on the circuit? 

17. What is the allow^able carrying capacity of 14 
rubber covered wire No. 6 and No. 0? 

18. Explain the operation of an induction type potential 
regulator and tell the purpose for wdiich it is used. 

19. WHiat will be the voltage across the terminals of a 
series lighting circuit on which are carried 80-6.6 
amperes 363-watt lamps? 

20. In charging lead storage batteries, what test can 
you make to determine whether a cell is fully 
charged — -is either a sure test when used alone? 

considered not a typicah but a difficult set of questions.) 
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Roaming the United States With a BX Cutter 

By c. E, Smith, t. U, 48, Portland, Orej?. 

T suroly like the great West, and by now I know the difference betwen it and 
the East, North and the deep South- Aa many members of the Brotherhood know, 
I invented the Smith's pocket amor cutter for BX and BXL Nos. 12 and 14, two and 
three wire, and also flex steel. Aa I had some trouble getting my patents, and 
I had a job on my hands to introduce the tool, on April 18, 1&34, 1 loaded nearly 
1,000 pairs of BX cutters in an old Model T Ford and struck out over the Blue 
Mountains and cascades, through Salt Lake, to Omaha, Nebr„ and then on to 
Chicago. 

Yes, 1 had plenty of trouble with the old Henry, She was a home car and did 
very well here on abort hauls but when I put that baby on the road she started 
going haywire. 

In many locals along the line my card surely helped me across- As many of the 
boys read this they will recall meeting me and 1 want to say, everyone treated mo 
line. 1 sold tools as 1 traveled. But in Rochester, N. Y„ the old Ford quit cold 
and I traded her for a Chevrolet coupe and travelled on and on, into Detroit, BuffalOi 
Bridgeport, all through the New England states, Boston, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and as far north as Portland, Maine, and back to New 
York City. 

While we're fn the New England states, let*^a stop and size up the weather. They 
say it rains here in the West, but listen. Brother, the rains we have here are only 
showers compared to what they have in New England. I nearly got drowned tn 
Rhode Island in a rain storm, so don't get the idea we get all the rain out here. 

1 went to New York City from Boston over the Boston Post Highway, and what 
a highway; and do they go! I saw some pretty bad wrecks on my travels, but luckily 
for me I was not in any of them. I crossed all the famoua rivers in the U, S. A., at 
from a dime to a dollar a throw. Things were pretty dead all over but 1 sold a lot 
of BX cutters Just the same. 

From New York ! crossed the George Washington bridge to Newark, N. J., 
got a room there at a hotcli went to bed with an electric fan and a bucket of ice 
water, and slept "raw" all night. Prom there to Trenton, N. J*, then to Wasb- 
ington, D. C. 1 went up tn Ih^ Washington Monument, 5B7 feet high, saw the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier, saw W^ashington's tomb, and crossed tbo old Potomac 
River to Richmond, Va. Than on south through North and South Carolina, 
Savannah, Ga., and to Jacksonville and Miami, Fla. Say, liston, Brother, tbey'vo 
got mosquitoes through the South that can stand flat-footed and eat out of a candy 
bucket. Believe it or not* and when they bite they sure leave a trade mark. 

Things were quiet in Miami so one hot Sunday morning I headed the old car 
back home to the West. I travelled through the Everglades, hit Atlanta, Ga., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Chattanooga, and Cincinnati, and then through Kansac, the state of my 
birth. I busted through Denver, and through Wyoming and Idaho and on into good 
old Oregon, down the Columbia River highway. 

So, here I am, back on the job, running my shop as in former days, and I surely 
am glad to be back. The BX cuttere are pretty well introduced and are sold and 
used in nearly every state in the Union, and are also being used in Honolulu. 
Having turned over the manufacturing and selling to a manufacturer in the East, 1 
want to thank all the boys for using these tools and helping me to introduce them. 


is under the able directorship of Vice Presi- 
dent E. F. Kloter, and along with the direc- 
torship of Unither Kloler, and the co-opera- 
tlon of firnlhpr Hedges. President Tracy ie 
wholelii'iiricflly in hack of the campaign. 
With unity of this sort success is only a mat- 
ter of time. 

S. J. CfilBTI4Nn, 
Business Manager. 


L. y. NO. 104, BOSTON, MASS. 
Editor: 

With the many things Local No. 104 is 
doing and is interested in, still she takes time 
off to do that work which every local should 
be doing and would be doing if it were living 
up to these real opportune times, and that 
is to gather into their ranks those of their 
craft who have not identified themselves with 
the labor movoment. There is always more 
or leas of this work to be done in any unton 
group and Local No. 104 makes it a part of 
her regular work to be reaching out for 
thoae outside to bring them into the fold. If 
there was money and time and men in abun- 
dance at the disposal of our president for the 
carrying on of the multitudinous work of an 
organization such as ours the results accom 
pushed would not be so remarkable. But it is 
remarkable and amazing, the work and the 
results that aro the product of a local living 
up to its opportunities. If yon should look 
over the business reports of some of our large 
department stores or big industries you would 
not fmd more being done than that which is 
recorded to the credit of ourown beloved L. D. 
No. 104. For the size of our organization the 
business reports of Local No. 104 will show 
as much activity as like reports from busi- 
nesses 25 to 50 times our size. And what is 
more, the difficulties involved in accomplish- 
ing these things are just as great and in 
many cases perhaps greater than those met 
by these same stores and industries. 

No one who has been long connected with a 
labor union Is ignorant of the fact of what 
a great task both of labor and skill it is to 
conduct a union with success, and success 
quick and sure. You wonder how it is dorui. 
Sometimes the back is against the wall, and 
the fighting fierce, and the mind all thought 
out, but after a while the tens ion breaks and 
L. U. No. 104 finds itself onco again on top. 

How does L. U. No. 104 accomplish these 
things and what is the secret of her success? 
To crowd this information into one dynamic 
and all-comprehenBive sentence would seem 
impossible. But if words mean anything the 
matter can be summed up like this: Local 
No. 104 comes out on top in most everything 
she sets out to do because of an expert and 
industrious group of officers and an intelli- 
gent and interested membership. If all the 
meaning is put into these words that belongs 
to them nothing more need be added to the 
statement. From our excellent president. 
John O'Keefe, to our business manager, to 
our secretary, to our treasurer, and to that 
fine group which makes up our executive 
board — these men, In all thefr different offices 
are the best to be found, and hacked by an 
equally fine membership. Why shouldn't 
Local No. 104 be the success it is ? And, lest 
wo forget, no matter how preeminent an 
organization Is, it is never greater than its 
president. When in one of our humming 
business mectinga, being earned away with 
all the fine things heing said and done, one 
becomes rellective, before he knows it the 
forma around him take shape through that 
old verse we learned so well back in our school 
days and never forget: 

"Some village Hampden, that with dauntless 
breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorioua Milton here may rest, 


Some Cromwell, guiltless of hia country's 
blood." 

Would that something more tangible than 
mere words could be conferred on these cap- 
tains of IftboT, because words, even at their 
best, are such empty things. But why speak 
of rewards when the only thing sought by 
officers and membership alike is the fruition 
of their plana and the success of tbeir labor ? 

It was intended that the content of this 
letter should be on L. U- No- 104 's activities 
in the field of extended organization among 
thoflo of our own croft, hut not of the Brnth- 
erhood. But the more iinpnrtant things must 
be treated first and the less important follow 
along in their order. 

One cannot overeBtimate the value of the 
correspondence department of the Journal 
in the assistance it gives would-be writers to 
these columns. So, congratulations to the 
Journal and to the Brothers whose fine let- 
ters make up the contents of this department. 

Ham. 


L. U. NO. 106, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

Editor: 

Work is not as brisk here for the past 
month as it was for the past year, although 
most of the boys get in some time each week. 
Prospects are very bright for a good summer 


here. So much of our work was getting aw*ay 
from us and as it wa* impossible to get com- 
mittees to act the local decided to place 
Brother W. K. McLean in the field as businesa 
manager, and so far it has proved a wise 
move. 

On Febmary 3, we held a very successful 
birthday party with 134 persons seated 
around the banquet table. The toastmaster, 
W. R* McLean, woa presented with a fountain 
pen by President Allen R. Webeck, on behalf 
of the local and In appreciation of the ser- 
vices rendered to the local. 

All of the boys who worked on the high 
school job under the supervision of Brother 
M. H. Ahistrom (the bull of the w'oods) 
chipped in and purchaaed a nice Gladstone 
bag and shaving outfit and presented same to 
him that night. Brother Ahlstrom was so 
taken aback that he was unable to express 
his appre’ciotlon of the gift. The company 
(Linqnist Electric Company) had also given 
a substantial Christmas present for handling 
that Job. It certainly was very unusual for 
the contractor and members gf the local to be 
pleased all around wfith one of our membera. 

Everyone at the banquet (and very few 
members were absent) certainly had a fine 
time. It was just like one happy family. 
The women's auxiliary is under way In good 
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shape and m the very near future they wil) 
have their own write-up in the WOMKiat. 

Dourt and Huden (one of our fair con- 
tractors) have signed a contract to make all 
neon signs in this vicinity and to service, 
wire and erect same. 

It is very interesting to go into their shop 
liiid watch the process of forming the lettera 
out of glass tubing and attaching the oloc« 
trodes to same. When it gets a-going in 
earnest it will mean more of cmr members 
will be employed in that shop. We have three 
at present. Watch Local No. lOG growl We 
have another contractor signed up since the 
ilrst of the year — one who has been on our 
unfair list for about three years. 

! realise that this letter is a little out of the 
ordinary run of letters from the various 
locals, hut there are lots of the boys all over 


the countTy who have had their cards in this 
local and will be pleased to read of the prog- 
ress of old Local No. lOC, 

W. R. M. 


L. U. NO, 108, TAMPA, FLA, 
Editor: 

Since the New Year, for Bcmie reason un- 
known, the attendance at the meetings has 
dwindled down to only a few. What is the 
matter with you fellows; are your dues paid 
up for the quarter and do you intend to make 
your next appearance when your dues are 
again due? That is a fine spirit to have. 

Many times you see someone get up on the 
floor (which is the proper place, and on the 
job the wrong place), knock every olficer of 
the local and find all kinds of fault with the 


way the organisation Is operated or with a 
motion that was passed. If these fellows 
would attend meetings regularly maybe these 
so-called mistakes would not be made. 

Why do you think we, as labor organiza- 
tions, as a whole have auch a hard time get- 
ting anywhere with the businesses we deal 
with? llo you think these business men are 
ns lax as we are and stay away from their 
organization meetinga? If they did their 
Drgamziitions would not be what they are. 
They work along well laid plans, discussed by 
all of them, laid out by their various commit- 
tees and are ready to act and not fight among 
themselves. That is the reason they can 
usually get what they want. 

Until we, as labor, can learn to do this, we, 
as a whole, are not going to get anywhere. 
One or two wdll he strong hut the rest will be 


FRATERNITY OF THE AIR 


(Copyright) 


160 meter 
phone, 1963 

iS?IAH 

W 1 A G I 
WIDOW 
W 1 F J A 
W 1 INF 
W 1 r YT 
W 2 A M B 
W 2 B F L 
W 2 B Q B 
W 2 C A D 
W 2DXK 
W2G AM 
W 2 G I Y 
W 2 H F J 
W 2 I PR 
W 2 S M 
W 3 J B 
W 4 B 0 E 
W 4 B S Q 
W4 C YL 
W 4 D HP 
W 4 D L W 
W 4 J Y 
W 4 L O 
W 4 S E 
W 5 A B Q 
W 5 A S D 
W 6 B H O 
W 6 C A P 
W 5 El 
W 5 EX Y 
W 5 E YG 
W 5 F G C 
W 5 J C 
W 6 A O R 
W 6 C R M 
W 6 D D P 
W 6 E V 
W 6 F W M 
W 6 G P I 
W 6 H L K 
W 6 H L X 
W 6 H 0 B 
W 6 I A H 


Boys, here is onr gi owing list of L B, E. W. amateur radio stations : 


H. E, Owen 
S. E. Hyde 
W. C. Nielson 
Melvin I. Hill 
Frank W. La very 
Eugene G. Warner 
Henry Molleur 
Fred W. Huff 
Anthony J. Samaliotiis 
William E. Kind 
Paul A. Ward 
Irving Megeff 

R. L. Petrasek, Jr^ 
John C. Muller 

R. L. Petrasek, Jr. 

S. Kokinchak 
Janies E. Johnston 
William N. Wilson 
C. T* Lee 

S. L* Hicks 

G. W. Dowd, Sr, 
.Albert R. Keyser 
Harry Hill 

I. J. Jones 
L. C, Kron 

C. M. Gray 
Gerald Morgan 
Frank A. Finger 

D. H. Calk 
William L. Canae 
F, H. Ward 

H. R. Fees 
L. M. Reed 
Milton T. Lyman 

J. B, Rives 
Francis M. Sarver 
William H. Johnson 
John H. Barnes 
Lester P. Hammond 
Victor B. Appel 
Roy Meadows 
Charles A. Noyea 
Frank A. Maher 
Rudy Hear 

S. E. Hyde 


Angola, N, Y. 

Los Angeles, Calif* 
Newport, R. I. 

W. Springfield, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass, 

East Hartford, Conn, 
Dracot, Mass. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
Elizabeth, N. J, 

Bronx, N. Y. C, 
Newark, N, J, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N, J, 

Bronx, N. Y, C, 
Newark, N. J, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Wetumpka, Ala, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala, 

San Antonio, Texas 
Farmington, Ark. 
Houston, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
^ Houston, Texas 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Shreveport, La. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Los Angeles, Calif* 
Lynwood, Calif. 
Pacific Beach, Calif. 
Hollywood, Calif, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
TjOs Angeles, Calif. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Los Angeles. Calif. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


W 6 I B X 
W 6 L ES 
W 6 M GN 
W6N A V 
W 7 A K 0 
W7BH W 
W 7 C P Y 
W 7 C T 
W 7DXQ 
W 7 DX Z 
W 7 E QM 
W 7 PGS 
W 7 F L 
W 7FM G 
W 7 GG 
W 7 1 1 
W 7SQ 
W 8 A CB 
W 8 ANB 
W 8 A V L 
W 8 D H Q 
W 8 DI 
W 8 D M E 
W 8 E D R 
W 8 G H X 
W 8 K C L 
W 8 LQ T 
W 8 M C J 
W 9 C C K 
W 9 D B Y 
W 9 D M Z 
W 9 EN V 
W 9 G V y 
W 9 H N R 
W 9 J P J 
W 9 M E L 
W 9 N Y D 
W9 PNH 
W 9 R B M 
W 9 RC N 
W 0 R R X 
W 9 H Y F 
W 9 S 
W 9 S M F 
W 9 S O 0 
W 9 V B P 
W 9 V L M 


Barney E. Land 
Ralph F. Koch 
Thomas M. Catish 
Kenneth Price 
Kenneth Strachn 
H. A. Aggerbeck 
R. Rex Roberta 
Les Crouter 
A1 Eckea 
Frank C. Pratt 
Albert W. Beck 
C. A. Gray 
Geoffrey A, Woodhouse 

F. E. Parker 

Geo. D, Crockett, Sr. 
Sumner W, Ostrom 
James E. Willisa 
Raymond Jelinek 
Carl P, Goetz 
E. W. Watton 
Harold C* Whitford 
E, E. Hertz 
Charles J. Heiser 
W. O. Beck 
H* E* Owen 
Charles J* Heiaer 
J. H. Melvin 
Albert S. Arkle 
John J, Noonan 
Kenneth G. Alley 
Clarence Kraus 

G. G. Fordyce 

E. 0, Schuman 
Geo. E. Herschbach 

F. N. Stephenson 
Harold S.(Mel) Hart 
Elmer Zitzman 
Frank Riggs 
Ernest 0, Bertrand 
Darrel C. Priest 
Bob J. Adair 

S, V. Jennings 
Frank Smith 
Albert H. Waters 
Harry V. Eyring 
John Mot rail 
Harold Fleshman 


Canada 


V E 3 A H Z 

V E 3 G K 

V E 4 E O 


Thomas Y'atea 
Sid Burnett 
W. R. Savage 


Beaverdams, Ont. 
Toronto. Ont. 
Lethbridge, Ont. 


FRATERNITY GROWS BY COMMUNICATION 


Hollywood, Calif. 
Loa Angeles, Calif. 
lYesno, Calif. 

San Diego, Calif, 
Billings, Mont. 

Tolt, Wash. 
Roundup, Mont. 
Butte, Mont. 

Miles City, Mont, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Big Sandy, Mont, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Wolf Creek, Mont 
Rockport Wash, 
Milwaukie, Oreg. 
Milwaukie, Oreg. 
Dieringer, Wash, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Rochester, N. Y, 
HornelL N. Y, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Auburn, N. Y, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Angola, N, Y. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y* 
Weston, W. Va, 
Chicago, 111. 
Marion, 111, 

Kansas City, Kana. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Chicago, Hi. 
Granite City, 111. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Chicago, III, 
Roxana. III. 
Rockford, III. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Midlothian* III. 
New Albany, Ind. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Alton, III. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago, 111. 

St Joseph, Mo, 
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weak and that condition exists in all our or- 
fanbations. Eemetuber, "a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link/' 

Let ns change this condition, attend meet* 
ings and Und out what is happening; let us 
n"ork togetheri not tear each other apart ^ 
forget our personal difTerences, and work lor 
the benelH of all. After all, we are trying 
to earn a livelihood in the same mannerj by 
meana of our brawn. It is taken as a rule 
that we are not supposed to have any brains, 
otherwise we would not be compelled to de- 
pend upon our physical strength. Now, 
every man, no matter how little education be 
has, has some intelligeTice. Use it, combine 
our thoughts, make use of that which was 
given ua at birth, let us get out of this mt 
and head for better roads. We can do it as 
well as the ones who employ us to do it. 

It is not intended that attending meetings 
alone will do this; that is not the thought 
conveyed here* But, it does show an interest. 
That is where the organization’s operations 
and functions are obtainable and where our 
battle in our working life should start. Stop 
the nagging and heckling of each other and 
work together smoothly. When that hap- 
pens we will “get places,” A house being 
torn apart from within cannot withstand the 
effects of the vicissitudes of the seasons from 
without. 

Theo. Figentzer. 


L. U. NO. 124, KANSAS CITY, MO, 

Eilitor : 

Spring is here once again. To many of ua 
jt means new life, new ambition, new plan- 
ning for the summer months, to come. But 
how many of the millions who are getting 
nearer to the 65 year mark are planning and 
thinking about their future from then on to 
their older years? Jt is impossible for the 
masses to save enough to keep them after 
they are 66 years old. 

Spring to many millions of old people is 
just another year and will help to cut the ex- 
penses to their children or other relatives 
who have to keep them. No planning on fu- 
ture for the old ones. They must live on as 
cheaply as they can. And, of course, all the 
young ones are facing the same future. The 
only salavation lor all of us is old age 
pensions. 

You can hear many plans expounded by in- 
dividuala on what should be done by the gov- 
ernment and state. But how many bring 
forth a plat) whereby each person shall pay 
enough each week into a fund in the national 
treasury to repay them after they are over 
65 years old and industry no longer needs 
them t 

The Townsend old age pension plan is 
causing more worry to poUtidana than any 
other national movement has done in the last 
25 years. The Townsend plan has many mil- 
lions aa followere, both old and young. The 
old to receive the pension, the young to b© 
relieved of responaihility of caring for the 
eld. 

The government has put an old age pension 
plan into effect hut would it be enough to 
each person to allow them to sustain life? 
I am sure the present law can be amended 
to increase the amount to be paid to each in- 
dividual who is eligible for pension. But we 
cannot get something for nothing. If we 
want an adequate amount to be paid to old 
age redpienU we must provide for it by a 
special tax to be used exclusively for that 
purpose. There are many ways the govern- 
Tuent can apply this special tax. For instance, 
5ve cents on each theater ticket. That would 
be Just because there would be many more 
millions in the poorer classes who will re- 
ceive tho pensions, and of course many mil- 
lions of the poorer classes go to the movies 
each iveek* A high tax on all kinds of gam- 


Bear Editor: 

I am the son of a union lineman. 
He takes the Worked and I use some 
of the pictures 1n my school work, 
and it proves very useful to all the 
family. But in the February issue 
we noticed one big defect. U was in 
an article of Bachie’s, from L. U, No, 
21 1, Atlantic City, N, J. He said that 
the Boy Scouts of America were scab- 
herders ! 

Undoubtedly Mr, Bachle has tho 
Boy Scouts mixed up with someone 
else for the Scouts have nothing to 
do with any tiling but Lhelr Scout work. 
Our Scout woT'k consists of making 
healthier, more upright and better 
cftiKens for our country, 

I ftrmly believe that if Mr. Hacihie 
knows nothing more about labor or- 
ganization than he does about the 
Scout movement he has no business, 
whatever^ carrying a card. 

Union lineman's son, 

Wayne Ingram, 

1121 Sixth Ave,. 
Fort Worth. Texas. 

P. S, Tm 13 years of age. 


bling in every place in the nation. The poor 
do more gambling than the rich. If they can 
afford to gamble they can afford to pay on 
the future old age pension. The munoy can 
he raised and the amount can he enough to 
allow the old to enjoy life and not just exist. 

The state of Missouri has an old age fund 
raised by a one cent sales tax, but the amount 
paid to the aged person is only 36% cents a 
day, or $11 a month. That is the largest 
amount and some receive only 23% cents a 
day, or $7 a month. 

If the American citizen in.sists and demands 
an old age pension for an amount sufficient to 
more than just sustain life, we can have it. 
But we must make up our minds we mu^t pay 
for it in advance. 

In our own organization we have a pension 
of $‘i0 a month, Hegardless of a federal or 
state pension plan, 1 for one think that our 
own international pension plan must be 
maintained, 1 know the L 0, has to do a lot 
of scheming to make ends meet on our pres- 
ent per capita tax. If our I. O. Is going to 
keep ahead of the times we must see that they 
receive enough revenue from our members to 
do so. I Would like to see the old age pension 
per capita tax raised to $1 per month, That 
would be $12 per year; 60 years would be 
$600. You would be paid $480 in pensions the 
first year after you were 70 years old; $0G0 
the second year, etc. So, you see, it takes 
some revenue to keep this kind of fund going, 

I hope that the I. 0. can see their way to 
have a convention this year, I am sure that 
there are many things that could be amended 
for the advantage of all concerned. Work tn 
Kansas City la improving zi little since the 


NOTICE 

New Jersey State Electrical 
Workers Association has daelared 
strike against the Public Service 
Company of New Jersey, and its 
substdiaries. Strike cemditiont 
exist in all cities. This is to notify 
local unions not to supply men to 
the Public Service Company or its 
branches. 


cold weather has broken. Here's hoping same 
applies to all other locals! 

J. H, Carr. 


L. U. NO, 145, ROCK ISLAND, MO- 
LINE, ILL,, AND DAVENPORT, 
iOWA 

Editor: 

We, the members of L. U. No. 146, wish to 
express our utmost sympathy to the sufferers 
of tho disHstroue flood. Tho Iobb of property 
can in time be retnedied to some extent, but 
not our dear ones who have lost their Uvea, 
Nothing that we can do in this life will bring 
them back to their families. To the bereaved 
ones we extend our aympathy. 

The tri-cities, in contributing toward the 
Red Cross funds, in each of the ftve towns 
over-subscribed the amount set. 

With spring coming, after one of the worst 
winters in history, we are all looking for a 
busy summer. Davenport has a $30,000 
traffic light job under way; Rock Island has 
an armory and high school; Moline an air- 
port; East Moline a state hospital job. IT! 
say more about these jobs next month. 

I received some Christmas cards from read- 
ers of the JotniKAL and thank them, wishing 
them H happy Easter, 

Clough. 


L, U. NO, 166, SCHENECTADY, N. Y, 
Editor: 

la the February WORKER, on the inside 
front cover, there is an article, “Believe It or 
Not” (Union Cooperative la bu ranee Associa- 
tion), which waa very intereating, I, person- 
ally, am a great believer In life insurance to 
the exLeiU of one's nieana, I believe It would 
be well if all members of the Brotherhood 
would read these articles each month, espe- 
cially this particular “Believe It or Not,” in 
February, and give It some study, as I believe 
there is a great deal of meaning to it. 

It states in the third paragraph: 

"If you are 30 years old and have an en- 
dowment policy, your chances of collecting 
are great, because seven out of 10 aien at the 
age of 30 live to GO,” 

Isn’t it a fact, if only 70 out of every 100 
of our membership will reach the age of 60, 
then 30 of our members out of every 100 will 
never reach the eligibility of our old age pen- 
sion which has the age limit of 66 years, as 
you know, but still they have been and will 
continue to pay for protection they can never 
hope to receive, I think that H would be 
wise for the membership to give considerable 
thought, and 'write their opinion of it, and if 
’agreeable work to get an amendment to the 
international constitution through our inter- 
national ofllcerB lowering the age, which is 
now 65 years, to possibly 65 years, ho that a 
larger percentage of the membership would 
be eligible to a pension after 20 years of con- 
tinuous good standing in the Brotherhood. 

The industries of this country are drawing 
tho ago limit at 40 and 45 years, which auto- 
matically throws a number of our members 
out of work, and the difference between 40 
years and and 65 years is too great a gap, 
and something should be done along these 
lines to fill this gap. It would also give a 
number of the older members the well- 
deserved retirement at an age in life that 
they may live a few years to enjoy it, and 
make a few more jobs available for the 
younger men, who are all so energetic and 
deserving, in their places in industry. Per- 
haps the Union Cooperative Insurance Com- 
pany already has the statistics, facts and 
figures showing the added cost, if any. 

This being our first attempt in these col- 
umns, we would like to report that working 
coiiditionB are much hotter, and the atenibera 
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are IcKiking forward to a very prosperous 
year. 

Those of you throughout the New York 
state locals who may be familiar with the 
name M. J. Fanning, president of Local No> 
I6fl, might be interested in knowing that he 
has been ill since October, iSy-l, but is now 
well on the road to recovery. 

R. J. Carmichael. 


L. U. NO. 210, ATLANTIC CITY. N. J. 

Ed 1 tor ! 

^'Ho. hum, I guess spring is here and it's 
time to stir out a bit and see if the other 
snimala will recognize me/* snye Mr, Ground- 
hog. 

Aa for the most of ua, we wt^re kept very 
busy trying to keep warm ami keep the wolf 
away at the same time. However, things in 
these parts moved along quite rapidly with 
no sign of flood or other groat distressea. 
After about seven weeks of severe cold along 
came a few warm days and then some real 
spring weather, which is here to stay till the 
summer comes, 1 hope. 

The electric company here certainly had a 
gravy train this winter with no sleet and 
very little snow^ compared with other parts 
of the country. The water company had 
their headache, as they had over 1,400 cus- 
tomers without water. They had three thaw'- 
ing apparatuses from the electric company 
to thaw the pipes and mains, from this oiflee 
alone, besides the nearby communities, 
w^hich I haven*t room to mention. They also 
had steam rollers jetting steam to the pipes 
in some cases. 

It is a known fact that this type of work can 
be done much cheaper, faster and with less 
domage to equipment if the linemen are rec* 
om mended by the local. This fact has proved 
itself here where both types of men were used 
for the same kind of work. So, bear this in 
mind. Attend your regular meetings, and 
briijg your problems there and 1 feel sure you 
will not regret the time you spend in that 
way. 

Of course, you know that it is to your own 
advantage to keep your dues paid up, if it is 
for nothing more than your ilck and death 
berieftU. So, come on, boys, and get all you 
can for your money! 

I would like to state that those of you who 
Tnissed our big social evening of March 20 
missed a grand time, and those who attended 
are skill enjoying the memory of that affair. 
It was a great eucceas. 

Here is another bit of news that isn’t hard 
lo liflten to: Brother Ed Parson*') Jones 

has been transferred from the underground 
department to the line gang, where he ful- 
filled hia specific duties as a "grunt” for a 
period of 10 weeks and then assumed the full 
capacity of lineman. Really, I must take off 
my hut to a Brother who has been away from 
line work for 15 years and then starts right 
off in the runka with the rest of ua. He has 
mastered moat everything except chewing 
tobacco, but **Nemo" holdsi his end up along 
that line. 

I guess the next item is politics, so I'll skip 
that, as it has been hashed over since before 
OUT granddad’s time and doean't seem to have 
improved any since I can remember and each 
one is right In their own speeches and propa- 
ganda, but what are they doing for organized 
labor? To my knowledge, organized tabor 
has done more for politics and politicians 
than they have returned, 

"Ho Bo” Bek. 


L. U NO. 213, VANCOUVER, B. C. 

Editor; 

Members of the L B. E. W. will no doubt be 
somewhat surprised to learn that L, U. No. 
213 is still doing businegs, as the only evi- 
dence seen in the official organ of its exis- 


tence for the past few years is in the memo* 
riam columns. But, Brothers, don’t let It be 
interpreted that L. U. No, 213 is dying off, 
for our membership, though somewhat less 
than in balmy days, is true and loyal to the 
principles of organized labor. Through the 
untiring efforts of our esteemed old warhorse, 
Teddy Morrison, as business manager, with 
the assistance of an efficient and energotic 
body of officers and board members, we have 
come through trying times thus fur with 
colors flying somewhat above the average. 
Though conditions for our members are not 
w'hat we would like to see, especially in the 
building trades, we are looking forward to a 
great improvement for our members, as 
things improvo and contractors wake up to 
the fact that the employment of ts killed union 
workmen pays dividends. 

Our city ia not in any sense Immune from 
the ladder jumper, would-be wire man, who 
throws out his chest and designates his occu- 
pation as electrician in capital letters on all 
official documents j who could not figure why 
a motor ran backwards, and his mouth would 
water if he were asked what current ii* 
However, this type of ham has to be pot 
up with. 

I have to congratulate Brother Horne, of 
L, n. No, 18, for his answer to the inquiry 
published In the March issue of the Journal, 
Members who missed tbis missed a treat and 
a laugh. 

This being the fiftieth anniversary of the 
incorporation of our fair city, efforts are 
going forward for a great jubilee celebration 
which is Bchcdulcd to start out with a bang 
July 1 and continue to September 10, Plana 
are being started for great improvements in 
the lighting system of parks and slreeU, 



You w ant the Journal I 
We w'BtU you to have the Journal! 
The only essential is your 

Name 

Local Union 

New Address 


Old .Address 

When you move notify us of the 
change of residence at once. 

We do the rest. 

Ifitornational BrotherKood of Electrical 
Workeri 

1200 16th St„ N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 


which we look forward to to make improve- 
rnente of members* pay sheets. But not to 
the extent that our business agent will have 
to send out the "S.O.S./* as the city is at 
present greatly overstocked with men of all 
trades and would advise any Brother who 
contemplated moving this way to get in touch 
with our business manager before making 
such a move. However, L. U. No. 213 will be 
proud to ivelcome all members of the I. B. E. 
W, who wish to visit our city during our 
jubilee celebration and will do all in our 
power to make their visit one long to be 
remembered. 

Would like to see a letter from L. U, Nos, 
124, 31 and 348, aa these are old stamping 
grounds of the writer. L. U. No. 356 was my 
mother local, which 1 understand amalga- 
mated with No. 124. 

Wishing every success for the future of the 
L B. E. W., will sign my true moniker. 

Frank Loonev. 


L. U. NO. 292, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Editor; 

Quite some time has elapsed since we have 
had a letter in the Journal. So, the holidays 
being over and a new year starting, the time 
seems propitious to broadcast a little news 
to the members of the Brotherhood regarding 
the activities of L. U, No. 292, 

We have managed to struggle through the 
depression — so far; and while the depression 
is not over in Minneapolis — any more than it 
is elsewhere — still, conditions are better here 
now than they have been for several yeara. 
While we have not found ourselvea 
swamped with work, yet we have been fairly 
busy this fall and winter, up to now. Most 
of D.ur men have been employed most of the 
time since the close of the summer. 

We have been conducting negotiations with 
the contractors for a new wage agreement 
and have settled on a wage scale that is a 
12^ per cent advonca above the present 
scale, the new scale to take effect the first 
of February on a 40 -hour week basis. 

In face of the improved conditions and the 
amount of success attendant upon our nego* 
tiations with the contractors, we have started 
a little missionary work along the line of in- 
creasing our membership — principally in try- 
ing to get back those we lost during the de- 
pression. To this end, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 4, we held a ^booster party,” in w-hich 
undertaking we were splendidly and ably 
assisted by the members of the women's aux* 
ill ary. Many thanks to the ladies I 

Socially and from the point of attendance 
the party was a huge success. The admission 
being only 25 cents per couple and being lim- 
ited to those in the electrical trade, we could 
not expect going to town with it financially. 
As to its value along organization lines, we 
certainly aroused a considerable amount of 
interest among those on the outside of the 
local union, and if that is properly worked 
up, it should bear fruit in the near future. 

The entertainment consisted of dancing, 
cards, beer, hot dogs, coffee and cake, all In- 
cluded under the price of admission and there 
was plenty for everyone. We all spent a very 
enjoyable evening. 

And, by the way, the party also afforded us 
a good opportunity for starting off the ad* 
vance sale of the tickets for our annual ball, 
which was to be held on February 1. The 
success of this affair will probably be the sub- 
ject of our next letter. 

W. Wafles. 


L. U, NO. 306, AKRON, OHIO 

Editor; 

We have recently completed a S,900-k.v.a., 
22 ,000- VO It to 4, 000- volt substation for the 
city of Cuyahoga Falls, of which we feel 
justly proud. The contractor, Mr. C. K. 
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threo 7,500“Voltr 400-arnperC| »mgle‘^pole 
double throw disconnect switches; iiO feet 
2-inch galvanized conduit; 200 feet three- 
<juarter-inch galvanized conduit; lOD feet 
half inch galvanized conduit; IS castiron 
weatherproof junction hoKes, 8x8x4 inches; 
IS 300-watt substation lighting units. 

Another feature of this station is the use 
of the Corey interlock system on Ihe D.C.B/s 
and diccoTinoGt switches. This system sets 
up a positive cycle of manual operation which 
makes it impossible for nn inexperienced 
operator to make a mistake while cutting in 
or out an O.T.B. or hank of transformers, 

C. B. Meluncer. 


Henry, & former member of L. U. No* 38, of 
Cleveland, employed seven of our Brothers 
from October 1 to January IS* We erected 
the steel as well as doing the electrical 
construction. 

This station is one of the latest type by 
General Electric Company, being full auto- 
matic in Operation. If a circuit goes out 
from any cause it will automatically pull in 
in 15 seconds* If it fails to stay in, the con- 
trol operates again in 30 seconds and again 
for the third time in 75 seconds* The 0*C*B. 
falling to stay closed on the third operation, 
will lock open until reset manually, after the 
trouble has been cleared. The station is so 
constructed that any O.C*B. can be shunted 
out of service by disconnect switches for 
repairs without interrupting service or 
danger to the maintenance men. 

The following list covers most of the ma- 
terial used in constructing this station: 

Thirty-five tons galvanized steel; seven 
60O-k.v*a. power Ira ns formers; one 25-k*v*a. 
power transformer; one 10-k.v*a* power 
tranfiformar; 18 pothoads; 160 feet, 4 No. 
300,000 c.m*, 7,rj00-volt parkway cable; 110 
feet, 3 No* 0, 600-volt parkway cable; 80 feet, 
3 No* 4, 600-volt parkway cable; GSO feet, 3 
No. 6, 600-volt parkway cnblp* 1,000 feet, 6 
No* 10/22 AWG, GOO- volt parkway cable; 
2,370 feet, 4 No, 4/0, 7, 600-volt parkway 
cable; 600 feet, No. 4/0 bare; 1,000 feet. No. 
2/0 bare; 500 feet No, 1 bare; 108 strings 
suspension insulators; 22 34,6-k*v.a, post-type 
insulators; 200 7.6-k.v.n. post-typo insu- 
lators; GOO feet one-inch IPS copper tubing; 
1,640 feet one-half-inch IPS copper tubing; 
200 feet three-quarter- inch IPS copper tub- 
ing; 610 connectors and clamps; three 34,500^ 
volt, GOO-anjpere, thrco-pole outdoor type, 
trip free, non -oil-throwing, motor-operated 
oil circuit breakers; one 25, 030- volt U. E. 
thy rite lightning arrester; two 34,600-volt, 
400-ampere, three-pole, horn gap switches; 
four 34,500-volt, 400-ampere, three-pole air- 
dlMconuect switches; two 7,500-volt, 400- 
ampere, three-pole air-disconnect switches; 
10 transformer and circuit control houses, 
with one 15, 000- volt, 6 00- ampere, three-pole 
O.C.B, and automatic control and metering 
equipment in each; 21 7,600- volt, 400-ampero, 
single-pole, single-throw hook stick operated 
disconnect switches; 18 7,600- volt, 400- 

ampere, single-pole, double blade, double 
throw, selector type disconnect switches; 


Members of L. tl. No. 300, Akron, Ohio, are proud of tliolr handiwork in the new substation 
erected for dty of Ciiyalioga Fulls* Left to right: Brothers Whislor, Cooper, Kromer, 

B. Fruit, Cockerlijin, .Smith, A. Pratt and C. K, Henry, contractor. 


Getting ready for the famous Kentucky Derby, with L. U. No. 360, Louisville* Improvements 
to me race track were 100 per cent union. Left to right, ataniUng : President King. Ray 

liiidson, Henry Metz, of Metz Electric Co.: Brwln Welticknmp, In general charge, and Brother 
Car Hoivd, foreman. Middle row: IL H. Hudson, business agent; John Qreuilck* Frank Beliwl, 
Con Bnnuerhaupf, Ike Metcalf and Joe WlUlameon. Bottom row : A. G. Mechllng, A* Bradley, 

Fred Fbidou and Ouirles Brown. 


H*B, — Under separate cover we ara mail- 
ing a photograpb of the substation, which w© 
hope you will be able to use. 


L. U, NO. 36B, LOUISVILLE* KY. 

Editor: 

After a couple of months of zero weather. 
Miss Springtime has at last arrived In Old 
Kaintucky, known far and wide as the state 
that has more than its share of beautiful 
ladies, fast horses and fine mellow likker* 

The inclosed photo is of loyal union Brother 
electrical workera of Local Union No. 360, 
who have been revamping old Churchill 
Downs race track for the past eight weeks, 
getting it in trim for the sixty-second run- 
ning of the Kentucky Derby (not Darby), 
May 2, 1036, The first Kentucky Derby was 
run in 1876 and since that time each year, 
there is no place in the world where color 
and excitement run as high as they do here, 
all blending Into the moment that you see a 
string of the finest thoroughbred colts in the 
world prancing and shying going to the start- 
ing post to the tune of "My Old Kentucky 
Home," played by a 100 piece band, thou- 
fiands cheering for their pick of the best to 
win the most valued and cherished prize of 
the horse racing world that is offered any- 
where* 

I have made, 1 believe, a poor attempt to 
describe our Kentucky Derby, for I am un- 
able to find words to make a picture of this 
great event and as far as the race itself is 
concerned, multiply the greatest excitement 
you have ever had or seen by 10, then that 
will be somewhere near your witnessing a 
running of the Kentucky Derby. 

Now as to the remodeling and adiTiiions 
that have been made to this old race course, I 
want to aay that it has all been done by union 
labor, at the request of the board of directors, 
Colonel Matt Winn, chairman of the board, 
and Mr, Erwin Weidekamp (whose picture is 
fifth reading from left to right of those 
standing), and Mr. Thomas Young, track 
supei-inleiiden L 
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UNLESS WE GO FORWARD 

By G. W. DOWD, SR*, L* U. No. 904 

One of nature's laws demands that all things move one way or another. (I 
don’t think that law has ever been repealed or ruled unconstitutionaL) Wo are 
taught that the earth and all the univorae ia constantly in motion* Men and all 
the creatures of the earth likewise progress or retrogress. 

One animal preys upon another until the other diminishes almost to the 
point of one being completely demolished, then the other suffers for its folly 
because it has destroyed its own subsistenco* Nature takes a hand and demands 
a balance, for nature's budget must be balanced. 

Men, like their lees intelligent brothers, prey upon each other, even more 
BO, because they have one more driving desire, and that is for power Why should 
we believe that nature will let us disregard her laws vrhen other creatures are 
forced to obey or suffer? In our spiritual world we are promised hope and 
forgiveness, but for every one of nature's laws broken there is a sure penalty. 
Man is given more intellect than other creatures, thus putting him on a much 
higher plane, which makes his life much more complicated. 

We have many important questions that must be answered each day* Our 
material wealth is the most important of these, for our very life depends on it* 
Money or material wealth gives us the power that wo so love and desire* We are 
more greedy than the most blood-thirsty animal, for after our heart and stomach 
have everything that could be wished for we still desire the power that wealth 
can give us, and this desire nei^er gets weaker, but always stronger* 

We find power in wealth, but we also find it in other things* such as number a 
and things united* The man that must labor for the necessities of life ami the 
few pleasures he can find as an individual, has very Utile power, but his little 
united with all others that labor would be a very great power* 

Self preservation is something that every creature must learn if it expects 
to exist, and every creature has that right- To every material thing there is a 
limit, money or wealth included. Most of the dollar that a mun earns with his 
labors is used to buy the necessities of life. Most of the dollar that is earned as 
interest on the other dollars invested Is not spent but reinvested so it in turn 
will draw interest and build up great wealth. This dollar takes the place of a 
man, only it docs not eat and has no cost of upkeep* The owners of these vast 
riches that are being piled up can never, with the help of all their offspring, 
consume but a very small per cent of it. With these great fortunes growing so 
much faster than they can be consumed, and man’s desire for more and more 
getting stronger* there can be but one answer if it continues. The entire w^ealth 
of the world will be in the hands of a few. When this happens the condition will 
be the same as when one animal preyed upon another until the other had almost 
been demolished. 

I am not interested or concerned with what would happen to the rich with a 
condition like that, but the thing I am interested in is seIf'preser%^ation. The 
man that believcH that what he deserves will be given him. is right, for he 
doesn't deserve anything. We got what we fight for and no more. The man that 
labors for subsistence deserves just as high standard of living as any other 
class, for he is just as important part of nature’s Bcheme as any other. 

The laboring man today is not getting his share of the profits of his labor. 
If he was there would not be so many millions of dollars added to capital, and 
the unemployed would have work to do producing the extra things that would bo 
bought. If you labor, unite with the brothers of the union of your trade and let's 
all fight for a more perfect balance and a higher standard of living for all. 

To be remombered: UNLESS WE GO FORWARD— WE GO BACKWARD— 
and to what? 


This was greatly appreciated by Electrical 
Workers Union No. 3 fill* and those members 
who made union wages during the dead of a 
winter that was ho cold that it curtailed most 
all other building construction in and around 
Louisville. 

They built a new addition to the dub house 
and grand standa to make it comfortable for 
II n additional 10.000 visiting frienda from far 
and near, and these improvements are so ar- 
ranged that every one can see the entire 
track. 

Mr. W'eidekamp, who is in charge of all 
betting equipment, has made many additions 
to it, so that they will be able to pay off 
quickly the million bucks that is expected to 
be bet this year on Derby Day. 

New sound equipment has been Inslullpd 
by our men, and with this system everyone 
who comes to see this old historic race run is 
assured of knowing all that is being said 
about the history and past performances as 
they go out on the track and in the paddock. 

Let me again aey, all of this work has been 


done under 100 per cent union conditions for 
all trades. 

In the inclosed photo are some of the 
Brothers who have worked on this job, all 
members of Local Union No. 309. Reading 
left to right, standing : President King (the 
Duke), Ray Hudson, Mr. Henry Metz, the 
whole works of the Mets Electric Company, 
not smiling because picture is being taken on 
hia time; next Mr. Erwin Weidekamp, di- 
rector and brains of the take out, and 
Brother Carl Howd, the foreman, known as 
the Wild Bull of the Pampas- Middle row, 
left to right, arc; H. H. Hudson, biuxey agent 
of Local No. 3fi9; John Creuilek; Frank 
Beisel, the local's ace no dues sound expert; 
Carl Sunderhaupf ; Ike Metcalf, first smile 
since 1920, and Joe Williamson, who should 
have been a plumber. Bottom row, reading 
left to rights A. G. Mechling, better known as 
Bodidley; A* Bradley: Fred Floden, would 
rather be fishluR, and Charles Brown, trying 
to dope the winner of the Derby. 

Work is picking up here in Louisville gen- 


erally, but not to the extent that we can 
place any Brothers from other locals; wish 
we could, but Dusineas Manager H* H. Hud- 
son has informed the writer that he still has 
quite a number of the Brothers on that old 
out-of-work list. Remember this, 99 out of 
100 times, our newspapers put information 
in their sheets aa to building conditions here 
and in other localities wrongj for some 
reason or other, bo before going into any 
other local'a jurisdiction, always write the 
business representative of that local, as he 
can and will toll you the truth about the labor 
situation that he represents. 

Several weeks ago I took a trip with the 
business agent down to Fort Knox, about 30 
miles south of here, to take a squint at a 
strong box they are building there to house 
some $3,000,000,000 worth of Unde Sam’s 
gold* Not a large structure, just two stories 
high, 40 feet square, but more steel in it than 
in an ordinary 18-story fireproof building. 
What a break for the union iron workers on 
the job I One of our local contractors, the 
Marine Electric Company, using members of 
this local, ia installing a very elaborate wir- 
ing and radio system (sending and receiv- 
ing) in this building* 

Hoping that this litttle rumbling, rambling 
missive moots with your approval and that 
you can find room for it in our JOURNAL, I 
beg to remain, your correBpoudent-at-large, 

Elsie K. 


L. U. NO. 409, WINNIPEG, MAN., 
CANADA 

Editor; 

On March 6 our well -at tended regular 
meeting was honored by a visit from Brother 
Ingles* After business was conduded he 
spoke on the subject of finance, outlining the 
position of the wage earners, of whom there 
are approximately 2,000,(H>9 in this country* 
It was erroneous, he said, for anyone to 
imagine that they were owners of property, 
the actual position being owners of obliga- 
tions to pay* 

The bankers controlled things pretty much 
their own way, grabbing from all, but loan- 
ing to only a select few, although ostensibly 
willing to do business with all and sundry, 
the joker being that they are only willing to 
loan to those entitled to credit. This, of 
coursci lot out the small man endeavoring to 
start business for himself on borrowed 
capital. 

Ninety-five per cent of all big business, 
Brother Ingles said, was done on credit and 
5 per cent of business done with money. 
He remarked that at present 40 per cent of 
the paper mills were shut down, and yet 
1,090,000 tons more paper was produced than 
in 1929, due to improved machinery, and 
methods. This situation could be found in 
practically all industry. 

To illustrate to what length financiers will 
go to attain their ends he cited the case of 
Major General Hornby endeavoring to get 
legislation passed in the British House of 
Commons to start emigration to this country 
of settlers on farm lands in the Calgary dis- 
trict, whereby these settlers could purchase 
same. It turned out that Major General 
Hornby held extensive tracts of land in that 
district. 

Brother Ingles went on to some length re- 
garding the load of debt saddled on the 
Canadian National Railivaya, and what a 
national calamity it would be if it went bank- 
rupt, Thousands of workers and their de- 
pendents would be a charge on the commun- 
ity, and the enormous cost would further 
burden the public debt, 50 per cent of which 
already went to pay interest on bonded 
indebtedness* 

He streased the importance to the working 
class of getting familiar with the tactics of 
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Annual Statement of Electrical Workers’ Benefit Association 

In compliance with the requirements of the Fraternal Act of various states, we are publishing below information 
contained in the annual statement of the Electrical Workers' Benefit Association for the year ending December 3i 1935: 


ASSETS 

Bond* . — $1,885,366.78 


United States and Canadian (iovern-' 
ment, States, Provinces and Cltjea _ $166,474.06 

Railroads 07,464.70 

Pubitc Utilities 1,442,36L93 

Industrial and Miscellaneous. 220*065 JO 


Those subject to amortisation carried 
at amorthed values; those not sub^ 
jeet carried at market values of 
December 31 , 1936. 


Stocks 04*996,00 

Public Utilities 131*414.00 

Banks and Insurance Companies,.,......,,, 31*652,(10 

Industrial and MisGeilaneous»»„,»,., 3I*930.0(} 


Carried at market values of December 
31. 1936* 

First MortjfaKe I#oana 1*061*743*06 

Loans maturing in three years or less,. $247*160,00 
Loans under Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration Amortizing Plan 370*978.34 

Loans amortized monthly and due in 
sixteen years or less....... 433.614.32 


Collateral Loans 13*600*00 

Secured by first mortgages on real 
estate* par value $44*166.17* 

Heal Estate Owned 644*496,72 


Home Office BuUdingi«*««_,«^ $696,149.72 

Other Real Estate 48.346.00 


Carried at market values of December 
31, 1936. 

Cash in Banks and Office 349,490.34 

Interest Accrued 43*893.46 

On Bonds* Mortgages and GoUateral Loans 

Prepaid Insurance 2,680.32 

Total Admitted Assets $4*086*164,68 


(Furniture and fixtures, stationery* supplies* 
etc.* are not carried as an asset,) 

LIABILITIES 


Death Claims due and unpaid $26,816.36 

Death Claims incurred in current year and nut 

reported until following year. 16300,00 

Advance Assessments .^h. 2,255,40 


Total Liabilities $44*371.76 

Increase In Admitted Assets 1936 $353*773,43 


INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS— 1935 


Income 

Memberships* Admission and Reinstatement Fees $689*720.40 

Interest, Mortgage Loans 47,429,40 

Interest, Collateral Loans _ 974 77 

Interest, Bonds — 112,068.42 

Dividends on Stocks,.„.„„„..^..*, 2*020,00 

Rents _ 46*306,94 

Profits on Sale of Maturity of Ledger Assets (Stocks 

and Bonds) 44,384.97 

Miscellaneous Refunds 82.22 

Exchange , 2,74 


Total Cash Income $841*989,86 

Disburseinenta 

Death Claims $481, 866. 64 

Salaries of Trustees @,oo 

Salaries of Employees 46*633.61 

Insurance Department Fees 202.(M> 

Rent .... 6,733.00 

Advertising* Printing and Stationery.. 1*033 J 4 

Postage, Express* Telegraph and Telephone 866.28 

Bond Premiums . 412.50 

Publications 142.00 

Expense Supreme Lodge Meetings .! 651.69 

Legal Expenses — 135,65 

Notary Fees s,7B 

Furniture and Fixtures 4*361.15 

Taxes* Repairs and Other Expenses on Real Estate 41*724,39 

Auditing and Examinations 1,067,06 

Federal and Personal Property Taxes 215.09 

Insurance Premiums 254.44 

Contributions _ _ 545.00 

Refunds lalso 

Lobs on Sale or Maturity of Ledger Aaaets (Bonds) 9*439,40 


Total Cash Disbursements $544*799.19 

Excess of Cash Income Over Cash Disburse-' 
menu $297*190,67 

EXHIBIT OF CERTIFICATES 

Benefit certificates in force December 31, 

1934 52*947 $41*690.260,00 

Benefit certificates written during the year.. 7,474 

Benefit certificates revived during the year„ 38 29*850.00 

Benefit certificates increased during the year 2*107*600.00 


Deduct terminated, decreased or transferred 
during the year 6.345 1,910*450.00 


Total benefit certificates in force December 


Benefit certificates terminated by death re- 
ported during the year 489 430*92o.00 

Benefit certificates terminated by lapse dur- 
ing the year S.866 1*479,526.00 

EXHIBIT OF DEATH CLAIMS 

Claims unpaid December 31* 1934 34 $27*258.00 

Claims reported during the year,. 489 430*926.00 


Total — 523 $458*173.00 

Claims paid during year 451 431*366.64 


Balance 72 $26,816.36 

Claims rejected during year.™ 39 


Claims unpaid December 81, 1935 33 $26*816.36 


these Shy locks, and their Intrigues; too little 
attention was put into studying finance and 
these things would continue so long ns the 
general public were too gullible and too 
docile to break away from established custom 
and practice. 

On concluding this interesting cliseourse, 
he entertained us for over an hour with an 
illustrated travelogue of his rambllngs In 
Europe recently. The motion picture projec- 
tor was set up and in a jiffy we wore leaving 
New Yoi^’k; crowds waving to us as we moved 
f 10 ill the jBUy, A fine vitjw uf Llie fumous 
"skyline" wua seen as we sailed down the 
rivet with its unending stream of traffic. The 
Statue of Liberty loomed before us, but we 
loft her looming as we made for the open Boa. 


One or two amusing incidents on board were 
related and shown by Brother Ingles, who 
kept pace with the pictures by hla explana- 
tions. We journeyed through many lands, 
including Italy* Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
many* Sweden* Norway* Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium* France, England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland. 

It was altogether an exceedingly interest* 
ing and Instructive evening and Brother 
Ingles made it doubly so by relating various 
anecdotes as the pictures unfolded before us. 
All the boys endorse this sentiment. and ex* 
pressed the hope that Cameraman Ingles will 
pay ua another visit in the near future. 

R. J, Cart. 


L. U, NO, 474* MEMPHIS* TENN* 

Editor: 

1 am greatly interested in the workings of 
the TVA* especially Pickwick Dam* for the 
interests of membera of Local No, 474* of 
Memphis, and the L B, E, W, in general. 

I have said before and I say again* Local 
No. 474 has been handed a rotten deal, in 
fact it is so rank It has an odor* when the 
question arises of why there are not more 
pleetrjcians from Local No, 474 working on 
this project. 

TVA has decided Memphis is in the vicinity 
of Pickwick Dam and that Memphis men are 
not entitles! to work on any of the other 
projects under the TVA direction, but why 
is H that men from uM over the United States 
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are working as electricians on this one proj- 
ect, when there arc very few men from Mem- 
phis working on this joh? Yes, indeed, men 
from Washington, D. C-, Montana, southern 
Georgia, and in fact most any place one could 
mention, and these men are working as e!ec- 
iricians, linemen doing inside wire men's work 
and utility men doing all kinds of electric 
work* brought up from the scabbiest, rattiest 
companies scattered about, such as the Dixie 
Construction Company, Alabama Power and 
Light Company and the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company, also from department stores. 

To Mr. David E, Lilientbal and the TVA 
directors* I have a few things to say that you 
may or may not he Interested in, in fact you 
may not have time to devote to the things I 
have to say in this article. 

There is at the present time one Mr» Mc- 
Kenzie with the title of electrical auperin- 
Icndent of Pickwick Dam. This man has the 
dii^tinction of working for one of the scabbiest 
construction companies in the South — in 
name, the Dixio Construction Company — 
never known to work a union electrician of 
any local of the L B. E, W. Working for a 
concern at one time of this type one could not 
expect him to have unionmm in his heart, or 
body or souL Of course not, of which will be 
seen as 1 continue to write. 

Mr. Lilienthal, this position could have been 
filled by a very capable card man of the 1, B. 
E- W., without very much effort on the part 
of your office, under your direction and above 
all in any of the locals of the L B. E. W. in 
the TVA district- 

Evidently the TVA directors do not think 
much of the L B. E. W, members and their 
class of work. It appears to me this type of 
man was very improper especially consider- 
ing the attitude our worthy President has 
taken since he has been in office- 1 think he 
thought TVA would take care of union men 
in the right way, but of course, he does not 
know anything at first hand- I believe hls 
wish would be for union skilled workers at 
all times, not scabs and rats such as Pickwick 
has many of. 

It appears almost to a certainty this super- 
intendent has the privilege of calling whom 
he wants on this project w'hcn an order is 
isBued for additional electricians. In fact, 
three men when called, ■who were non-union 
or what are classed us rats, were put to work 
as foremen under his supervision — namely, a 
Mr. Happ* a Mr. LancaBter and a Mr. Cornj 
and what were they? Yes, utility workers to 
look after inside wiremen, etc. Yes, full- 
fledged rats who did not even take form 10 
to work on this project and did not reside in 
the vicinity of TVA when called. 

It has been said these three men now have 
cards* but vrhy? Only to dominate the local 
they are in so they can assist McKenzie, but 
as for becoming union men, it is not in them- 
On top of that take into consideration the 
men working on this project as electricians 
who are mostly all rats coming out of the 
ranks of the Alabama Power and Light Co., 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Co., who never used 
union men. Alabama is well represented, of 
course. McKenzie is from .Alabama. 

Take the total number of electricians em- 
ployed on TVA projects, less than 10 per 
cent are union- 

At present there are about 00 electricians at 
work in the hole at Pickwick Dam, of which 
irnme are linemen doing inside wiremen’a 
work, etc. Also* why there are so many 
utnity men working there I cannot see- One 
I- B. E. W. man and two scabs comprlise the 
number from Memphis under McKenzie. Yes, 
the grand total of three men from Memphis, 
one good one and two bad ones- Oh, yes; 
there is one 1. B- E- W. man from Memphis 
who is maintaining the electric work In the 
village* but haa no connection with the hole. 


as the dam site is called on the river- But 
wait* he is subject to call to duty 24 hours a 
day, Y^ea, he works some in day and some 
at night. But why does one man have this 
to do? Cannot TVA furnish three men in- 
stead of one to maintain this large village 
every 24 hours? Don't tell me TV.A cannot 
afford three men for this work. 

It baa been said Memphis has had several 
electricians to work for TVA. Yes, I w-ill 
grant that for Pickwick Dam, Memphis had 
about 12 men working on the village for 
about four and one-half months, or from 
March 15 to Auguat 1* 1935. During this 
time two men were fired for good reaaoTis* but 
on the other hand several of the Memphis 
boys were foremen on the village. The per- 
sonnel office Bays the rest of the Memphis 
boys were very capable, their records were 
good and above all were clean. When this 
village waa finiahed these men were laid off 
when in my estimation they could have bocn 
transferred or recalled for work in the hole. 
But no, they were not, but shortly after- 
wards orders were issued for electricians not 
from Memphis but from McKenzie's outfit 
and army of scabs. 

Just to think, 12 men for four and one-half 
months and two men working now when 
Memphis will possibly he the largest con* 
sumer of current from TVA. One could al- 
most laugh at such a thing aa to think with a 
job lasting as long as Pickwick will that a 
town with the populaiion of Memphis* has 
only two honest-to-goodness electricians on it 
now. No, I cannot laugh, as TV.A spells 
Lemon to me. 

Local No. 474 has two men at Pickwick, one 
at Norris, none at Wheeler, none at Gun- 
thersvllle* ami the map that has been marked 
out shows that Pickwick is the only project 
available for Memphis boys. But why not 
dispose of tho.Be not entitled to work on this 
job and give to those who are in that district? 
Leave it up to McKenzie and he will sec that 
Memphis will not work on Pickwick. 

These foremen who have secured cards on 
which the ink U noi dry could not be expected 
to be union men at heart when their boss and 
right band man is a rat. Still, good men are 
available of the 1. B, E. W. who have plenty 
age on tbcir cards* brought up with the right 
idea in their beads and hearts here in Mem- 
phis and in the TVA district- 

At the present time the two Memphis boys 
are on the spot a a they have been informed 
that work is eafivng up. Yes, two men with 
age on their curds* you could not expect any- 
thing else out of McKenzie, for the simple 
reason he brought his rats and scabs in and 
he intends to take care of those who have a 
few months on their cards, who are few in 
number, and those who have no card. 

I will say again* if Mr. Lilienthal will look 
into the records of bis files he will find that 
less than 10 per cent of the eleclrkians on 
TVA have well-secured cards that have age 
on them and ones the L B. E. W. is proud of. 

No* you cannot find any record of any com- 
plaints other than the two men I mentioned 
before. Other records are clear for the boys 
of L, U. No. 474. Your own personnel office 
will state that and has to me personally, also 
the labor election that was held here recently 
was an Interesting item to TVA. Could there 
be any connection? 

Why did McKenzie suggest to the Memphis 
boys recently they try to secure work on the 
rural electrification work? Yes, why? Be- 
cause he does not want anything to do with 
good card men, particularly from L- U- No. 
474- lie need not worry. No. 471 will not 
beg or pat McKenzie on the back for a con- 
sideration, as hls talk is very convincing that 
Memphis means nothing to him* Don’t take 
this article wrong- I am not begging TVA or 
anyone to give the Memphis boys work, but 


the principle of the entire situation is 
terrible. 

The personnel office has said some few men 
were called some time ago but did not answer 
the call. Yes, you could not expect a man 
who once worked for TVA to sit around and 
wait for them to call him back, when he 
knows in hls heart whut McKenzie is doing 
and above all when a man has a job you could 
not expect him to quit it to go to work for 
TV-A expecting to have the skids put under 
him any day. But on the other hand Mem- 
phis has alwaj's had men available for TVA 
w*hen others could not answer, hut the new 
men would have learned quickly the destiny 
of a good job with the TVA and McKenzie. 

Imagine it, if TVA used 100 per cent union 
electricians and had a superintendent as big 
a scab as McKenzie who at one time worked 
for a rat contractor. That would be some- 
thing, 

I don*t think the I. B- E- W. office would 
expect TVA to use 100 per cent electricians* 
but at least 75 per cent would be too small. 
There are a great many things to take into 
consideration, but above all* "Think it over, 
Mr. Lilienthal," 

To Mr, Brandell, the business manager of 
TVA, appointed by the L 0, some time ago. 
would it not be worthwhile to look into the 
files and records of ail the electricians work- 
ing on TVA projects everywhere? Possibly 
you could find more than the TVA directors 
would care for the L B. E. W, to know. I 
would enjoy reading something in regard to 
some of the would-be electricians scattered 
around the TVA projects. 

R, B. BakER- 

“Memphis on the ^fississ;ippi.'‘' 


L. U< NO. 492, MONTREAL* QUE, 

Editor! 

Quito a little water has flowed down to 
the sea since a letter appeared in the 
Journal from Local No. 402, but neverthe- 
less we are still going strong with prac- 
tically the same slate of offleers- 

We are particularly fortunate in having 
every member working at present, all being 
with the Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
Consolidated- The other Montreal locals 
are not bo favorably placed, one* as you 
know, being in the building trades, the other 
in the railways, both these trades still being 
in the doldrums, but with summer weather 
at hand and a better business feeling pre- 
vailing, wc hope and trust these other locals 
will soon enjoy better times. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada will hold their convention in Mon- 
treal this coming September, and prep- 
arations! are already under way to receive 
and entertain the delegatea to that auspi- 
cious body, which in all but name is "Can- 
ada's Labour Parliament." We shall b« 
pleased to meet any delegates to the Con- 
greaa from international electrical unions 
in other parts of Canada* and will also look 
forward to meeting the international dele- 
gate from the American Federation of La- 
bor together with the representative from 
the British Trades Union Congress. They 
are usually men of international repute 
who bring a me.ssage of international good* 
will which ia worth while listening to. 

In this part of the country we had very 
little flood conditions to contend with this 
spring and the members of this local hasten 
to express our sincere sympathy with any 
of our brethren in New Brunswick and in 
the eastern states who have suffered loss in 
the terrible floods they have had- 

Lfjcal Union No. 492 continues to meet in 
Peate's Hull, 1433 Mansfield Street, on the 
first Wednesday of each month* and to any 
Brother in Montreal who has not been at a 
meeting for some time* and happens to read 
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this, may accept it as an invitation to 
come to our next meetingr. 

Tsos, J. Stoker, 
Recording Secretary. 


L. U. NO. 526. WATSONVILLE. CALIF. 

Editor: 

The politicians now in power at Wash- 
ington have taken an attitude towards the 
Conatitytion that should alarm all true 
Americana. These politicians look upon the 
Constitution us something limiting their 
spending power, and not allowing them a 
bureaucratic power, 

Mr. Roosevelt once said that the Consti- 
tution was a horse and buggy alTairj» and 
now he says that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court means nothing. He proposes 
to set up a new AAA that will do the same 
things that were doclarod unconGtltutional 
by the Supreme Court, 

It is a good thing we have the Supreme 
Court to defend the Constitution against 
Buch things as the AAA, and all the other 
□nconstitutionai acts that the administra- 
tion has tried to put over. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in a recent 
radio broadcast refers to the Constittition 
as preventing justice for the farm class. 
If it were possible that hla statement could 
be true, why are the farmers the only ones 
who are prevented from getting Justice ? 

Mr, Roosevelt, in 11130, while he ivas gov- 
erhttr of Now York, was in favor of state 
rights, and strongly argued for them. He 
stated at that time that Congress had no 
right to Interfere with state affairs or 
rights, 

Ilore is one of hia statements: 

*^Tlie doctrine of regulation and legisla- 
tion by ^master miuds^ in whose Judgment 
and will all the people may gladly and 
quietly acquiesce, has been too glaringly 
apparent at Washington during the last 10 
years. 

But when he got to Washington himself 
he set up his brain trust, or as be pre- 
viously called it "master minds/’ to estah- 
Ush his own central bureaucratic control, 
to take away sUte rights that he formerly 
so strongly defended, and to undermine the 
Constitution. 

Our Constitution with the Supreme 
Court to guard it, insures us against auto- 
cratic rule and against hasty and unconsti- 
tutional actions by and for organized minor- 
ities that plan and work only for their own 
ad'vantage. 

Andrew Jackson, our great Democratic 
President, said in his farewell address: 

‘There have always been those among us 
who wish to enlarge the power of the gen- 
eral government to overstep the boun- 
daries marked out for it by the Gonstitution. 

"If supposed advantages or temporary 
circumstances shnll ever be permitted to 
justify the assumption of a power not 
given it by the Constitution, the general 
government will before long absorb all the 
powers of legifTlatinn, 

"From the extent of our country, its di- 
versified intorests, different pursuits, and 
different habits, it is too obvious for argu- 
ment that a singte consolidated government 
■would be wholly inadequate to watch over 
and protect Its Interests." 

.Mr, Roosevelt w'ants to take away our 
local freedom and give us a centralized bu- 
reaucratic federal government, headed by a 
dictator, and .Mr. Roosevelt wants to be that 
dictator. 

Woodrow Wilson wrote on this subject, 
"To buy tL'iiiporary ease and convenience 
for the performance of a new great task of 
the hour at the expense of that centraliza- 
tion, would be to pay too great a price, and 
to cheat all goncratSons for the sake of one,*’ 


Let US fight to keep our Constitution as it 
is written, and onr *Supreme Court as its 
guardian. 

If the powers of the Supreme Court are 
curtailed or token away then our Constitu- 
tion will cease to function and will be de- 
stroyed by such as those who are now try- 
ing to do so. 

P. C. MacKav. 


L. U, NO, 537, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 

Editor: 

Haven’t had a letter in for a long time, as 
there is not much doing here. Some of the 
other locals have had a few men on the Bay 
Bridge, but the work is practically at a 
standstill now. 

Wo have had a wet winter here and it has 
affected the work considerably, 

1 have a suggestion to make: I believe 
mBmhora of the 1. B. E, W. should be able to 
buy some kind of an emblem to put on their 
cars, perhaps a fair sized enamel one on the 
order of an auto association emblem, to be 
fastened to the radiator, and also how about 
some wind-fihleld atickers bearing the I. B. 
E. W, flat? I think these would go over big. 
Instead of plastering gasoline company ads, 
etc., on our cars, why not do a little publicity 
work for our union? I think most members 
would be proud to place our emblem on their 
machines. I have it hand-painted on our old 
Studebaker on both sides. 

There Is a matter Hnsely connected with 
the best Interests of our union on which I 
seek enlightenment. According to our con- 
stitution, any local may refuse to accept a 
traveler, providing 10 per cent of Its member- 
ship is idle. As the seme time, I fail to find 
anything to prevent a new member being 
taken in. Now, if we are allowed to bar a 
member of a brother local, who has perhaps 
carried his card for many years and helped to 
keep our organization afloat, then why in the 
name of common sense must we accept a new 
member who, after working for years with- 
out a irard, suddenly finds that he must have 


one in order to go to work, and makes appli- 
cation solely for selfish roaaong 7 

Put it this way. Suppose conditions were 
bad in your town, the few boys in your local 
were sticking together and fighting to im- 
prove conditions, Suppose they succeeded in 
reaching an agreement with employers. At 
this time suppose again, with several of your 
members out of work, a man who has been 
working for these employers without a card 
finds that he must have one in order to work. 
Do you think it right to take him into the 
fold and make him eligible to work on a 
union Job, while some of the boys who made 
the fight and established an agreement sit 
idly at home twiddling their thumbs, while 
the new member, through a good pull, goes to 
work? Would surely like to hear from some 
of the locals who have no doubt been up 
against the same thing. As far as I can 
find out, if we turn down a new member he 
may appeal to the I. 0. and force his way in. 

1 believe there should be provision made in 
the constitution whereby we could reject any 
applicant for any reason or no rGason, pro- 
viding the local so votes. 

We had mir anmial doing iit Brother Jerry 
Tyler’s in honor of his seventy-second birth- 
day. Plenty of eats and some say there was 
something to drink. I cannot vouch for this, 
although I observed Charley Rosa with a 
china mug which had foam on the top and 
something that looked like steam curling up 
from it* I can’t remember who all were there. 
Somehow my memory is a trifle hazy, but 1 
seem to recollect dimly Brothers Tyler, Ross, 
Steele, Nelson, Dural, Wagner* Smart, GiL 
lette, Soares, Gaillac, Cooper, Barney the 
Boar, Meech, Brothers, Braaseur, while sev- 
eral more elude me. 

Jerry Tyler said he was obliged to take one 
drink for each year, but as he is 72, I ques- 
tion whether he realized his most laudable 
ambition, although he tried hard. WuH, no 
more this time, so adios amigos. 

D. H. TnuAX. 

[Editor’s Note: Pins and emblems can be 
purchased through I. D.] 
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1_ U. NO. 567, PORTLAND, MAINE 

Editor: 

Conditions here have held up generally 
better than for similar periods in previous 
years» and we are readily assured promise 
of a busy season, disregarding the potential 
flood relief and restoration work, and since 
he has been more or less instrumental in 
OUT bright outlook it seems proper to extend 
a tribute to the efforts of our business man- 
ager, Ed. Fessenden, who perhaps, has ele- 
vated the local to this optimistic condition 
more tn this office than ho has in the dual 
role of president. And be it further re- 
solved that we extend our congratulations 
sufhdenily for his attitude in cleaning up 
a threatened difficulty with one of our old 
time contractors who has been inclined of 
late to violate various working conditions. 

Whether they engaged in heavy artillery 
or peaceful conference matters little* since 
the report he submitted to the local assured 
us that all future relations will be co-opera- 
tive and pleasant. 

Every newspaper we have soon for two 
weeks has flared back at us the alarming 
havoc wrought by uncontrolled floods in the 
eastern section of the country and 1 shall 
not be simple enough to use up valuable 
space in the Journal nor time of its readers 
in attempting to tell of the devastation that 
has occurred in the New England states, 
and particularly Maine, but whatever yard- 
stick they use to measure the standard of 
flood damage we will exceed it here, and 
lose the yardstick out of sight. 

We are still under water and more to 
come. But all this should in the immediate 
future add up to considerable business for 
the electrical contractor who should find a 
fertile field in these flood soaked! cities and 
areas, where half the basements are still 
water-filled and many another story deeper. 
This means that thousands of electric ser- 
vices are out of commission ^ electric service 
oil burners, stokers, w^ashing machines, 
pumps, power lifts, elevators, everyone of 
which with armaturea* fields* motors and 
delicate bearings, is just naturally vulner- 
able to water and river silt. 

And who should be properly doing this 


critical work of restoration of electrical 
service? It should be done principally by 
competent electricians from Local Union 
No. 607, who with their proper equipment 
and year* of progressive experience can 
qualify for this specialised service. The 
individual owner of a flooded business or 
home can*t call in the first man off the 
street or have recourse to the relief rolls of 
their city or town to draft men to do this 
work. Why restore their home or buildings 
from the present flood ruin and materially 
endanger them in the future by burning 
them up unless proper electric inspectloTi 
and repaira are made? 

The Portland Evening Express of March 
26 states that ^‘Governor Brann conferred 
here today with state WPA heads and high- 
way department officials and subsequently 
with Portland bankers to lay plans for start- 
ing the vast flnaneing program which will 
carry the burden of flood reclamation and 
restoration in Maine,” 

Nothing definite to be remarked about the 
Quoddy Hituatloii at present except poB- 
sihly a hendline from Washington, D, C., 
remarks from Senator Vandenburg, of 
Michigan, who Is quoted as believing the 
Quoddy project is dead, 

M. M. McKenney. 


L, U. NO, 613, ATLANTA, GA, 
Editor: 

1 am very sorry that I have been unable 
to write to the Worker but sickness has pre- 
vented me. 

In behalf of the members and this local, I 
wish to express lo the Broth erg and the busi- 
ness manager of the Miami* Fla,, local our 
thanks for their kindnegs to our members by 
giving them work and for their courtesy to 
them while in their wonderful city. 1 have 
always wanted to see Miami, and to work 
there, having been all over the upper part of 
Florida, 

The writer had the pleasure of meeting and 
working with some of the members of that 
local and must say that it was fine to know 
them. I would like to hear from Brother 
Hanrick. W'e hope that some day we will be 


able to return this compliment to these 
Brothers, 

All the members of Local No. 613 w'ish to 
express their sympathy to the Brothers and 
their families In the flood area. 

We are alt glad that the winter is over and 
that spring has at last come, which means 
that work wdU pick up, while all of our mem* 
berg are working now. The Techw^ood Flats, 
the PWA slum clearance Job, is about com- 
pleted and the Atlanta University job well 
under way. We hope to have enough work 
to keep all the boys busy all the summer and 
long into the winter. 

1 see by the Wchiker that \ve have not a 
single amateur radio operator in this section 
who has become a member of the L B, E. W. 
We have plenty of them and I do not under- 
stand why they stay out. 

Our meetings arc well attended but there is 
hope for improvement, and we sincerely hope 
that the Brothers who have been staying 
away will remember the meeting nights and 
be there more regularly. 

All of UH would like to know if Brother 
Jack Fuchs is to pay us a visit soon. We 
hope so, as we would like to see his smiling 
face again. 

P, M, Christian. 


L, U. NO. 723, FT* WAYNE, IND. 
Editor: 

This epistle concerning our water thaw- 
ing process should be of special interest to 
our readers in the southern states, who 
were fortunate to avoid such a severe 
winter as has been our experience since the 
beginning of the new year. There are signs 
of abatement at the time of writing. 

Our city light construction department 
was called upon to perform a major task, 
over a period of six weeks, using seven line 
crews. 

The personnel funder the capable super- 
vision of Mr. R. E, Dee!, construction super- 
intendent) were equipped with seven units 
of transformers, three of these being spe- 
cial auto transformers, which, when con- 
nected to our secondary service lines of 23H 
volts, delivered (with a multiple-series 
hookup) on an average of 45 volts and 350 
amperes. 

Two reels of wire, single 0 copper, were 
essential on each thawing outfit, one wire 
being attached to frozen water service* and 
the other to a fire hydrant. Fifteen min- 
utes up to two hours time elapsed before 
the ice was thawed and the water service 
restored to normal. 

Three crews with the special equipment 
which I have already mentioned* proved 
inadequate to cope with the increasing num- 
ber of complaints, hence, four portahie 
units consisting of a 15 and a 26 KVA 
using our 2360 volts to energize the 15 KVA 
which was connected to the 25 KVA to pro- 
duce low voltage and high amperage, were 
used, and so with seven thawing crews, 
2500 service complaints have been 0. K*d. 

With five feet of frost in the ground and 
the temperature hovering around zero for 
two months wo really had a taste of winter, 
in fact the writer made it his business to 
ask some of our old folks of 70 years or 
more, if they had ever experienced such a 
winter* and they assured me that this one 
was the worst, so folks* you can realize the 
gigantic task shouldered upon city utltltie-^. 

We pause to doff our caps in respect to 
Mr. P. Thiele, superintendent of utilities; 
Mr. H. E. Deei, superintendent of construc- 
tion. also our worthy members of L. U. 
No. 723, who stayed on the job with the tem- 
perature hovering from zero to 15 below, 
not forgetting their working associates, the 
groundmen* truck drivers, and representa- 
tives of the waterworks department. All 



Tliswtng water pipes by elcetrlHty In Ft. Wayne. ImL. was ei duly of memberp of 1*. I , Nu, 
723 when t eui pern f urea Hrigtim! far lieloTiV zeru. MeveiJi line crews, the city rcs|Mnnled 

fo 2.ri00 service eomplainrs of froBcn water unce. 
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these men earned the praise of the public, 
as shown by newspaper comment, in the 
form of public opinion and editorial 
writings. 

TV'illiam Lewis. 


L. U. NO, 734, NORFOLK, VA. 

Editor: 

Enclosed please find material to be printed 
in lien of an article for April issue of the 
Journal: 

“NEWPORT CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
“Newport, R. L, January 27, 1036. 
“Mr Paul Leake, 

“Local No. 734, I, B, of E. W„ 

“Norfolk, Va, 

“Dear Sir and Brother; 

“I have been instructed to inform you that 
the Newport Central Labor Union never 
adopted a resolution such as you describe in 
the December issue of the Electrical Work- 
ers' Journal. 

“Will you please tell us who told you that 
wt; adopted auch a resolution, also why you 
did not write us In reference to this matter 
before accusing' us publicly? 

“We hope that you will correct this false 
Etatemcnt that you mode and have it pub- 
lished In the next Issue of your Journal. 

“Yours fraternally, 

"G. A. SPOONsni, 
“Recording Becretary." 

“11 Tyler St.*' 


"6 Quackenbush Street, 
“Cradock, Portsmouth, Va., 
“February 5, 1230. 
“Mr. G. A. Spooner, Secretary, 

“Newport Central Labor Union, 

“11 Tyler Street, 

“Newport, R, I. 

“Dear Sir and Brotherr 

"Referring to your letter of January 27, 
would state that my article in the December, 
193B, issue of the Electrical Workers' Jour« 
KAL IS not an accusation. It stated that In- 
formation had been received and this only in 
explanation of the action taken hy Local 
No. 734, 

“Such information was received from a 
source considered generally reliable, so relia- 
ble that four separate local organl^tlons 
took action stmllar to that taken by us, 

“We are checking back to the source of the 
report and if we find that the report was not 
founded on fact we will gladly publish a cor- 
rection, It is doubtful If we wilt be able to 
complete our investigation early enough for 
the February issue of the Journal. 

“Fraternally yours, 

"Paul R. T.eakr, 

“Press Secretary. “ 


"B Quackenbush Street, 
“Cradock, Portsmouth, Va., 
“March 23, 1036, 
“Mr. G. A, Spooner, Secretary, 

“Newport Central Labor Union, 

“11 Tyler Street, 

“Newport, R. 1. 

“Dear Sir and Brother; 

"Referring again to my article In the De- 
cember issue of the Electrical Workers' 
Journal and your letter of January 27th, I 
am happy to Inform you that a careful check 
up on the subject matter shows that although 
such activity undoubtedly did exist, it did not 
originate In the Newport Centra! Labor 
Union and that that body was not a party to 
the movement, 

“1 hope that you will believe me that our 
source of In formation was eonsidorod unim- 
peachable and that wo acted in good faith. 

“I regret any embarraasment that my 
article may have caused your organ l;sation 
and I congratulate the Newport Central 


Labor Union on the fact that they were not 
implicated. 

“A copy of this correspondence will be for- 
warded the Editor of the Electkical Work- 
£Ba' Journal. 

"Fraternally yours, 

“Paul R. Leake, 
“Press Secretary." 


L, U. NO. 923, AUGUSTA, GA. 
Editor; 

Since our charter wa» installed Novem- 
ber 8, 1036, we ba've been very busy, in fact 
so busy that it doesn't seem possible for 
four months to pass so quickly. But this 
short time has been very in tores ting and 
educational to the ofheera of the organ iia- 
tion, and I am sure that the whole member- 
ship has enjoyed the activities since the 
organization began to function. Every 
member reatiaes that each has a personal 
obltgation if the local is to be successful. 

This is the first experience for most of 
the membership in organized labor, and we 
very frankly admit that we have been very 
foolish not to have organized long ago. It's 
true that we have been fortunate so far as 
good working conditions go, but that's no 
excuse for not being organized, for there 
are many who do not have good working 
conditions and need the help of others to 
better their conditions. I do not mean to 
say that we are completely satisfied, and 
have no room for improvement, no sir. We 
have many things planned; we have realized 
labor's organized usefulness in four short 
months. 

The attendance on meeting nights has 
been very good, dues are being paid 
promptly as possible, all our ideas are being 
brought to the meetings for djecuseion and 
not on the job, you can do only one thing 
at a time. Well, we all believe in safetyi 
therefore, a time and a place for all things. 

The local has associated with the Central 
Labor Union, which consists of ail the 
crafts in Augusta. We are also associated 
with the Georgia Federation of Labor, and 
will send delegates to the state convention 
to be held in Columbus, Ga., April 16, 1036. 

Brother H. E. Jacks, who has been so use- 
ful to us here locally, writes that locals have 
been organized in Macon and Columbus, 
and has added 200 or more new members 
to Local No. S4 in Atlanta, and expects to 
have the whole Georgia Power Company or- 
ganized within a very short time. The 
I. B. E. W* is fortunate in having Brother 
Jacks as a representative. 

The monthly magazine is very interesting 
and educational. We urge all members to 
read the interesting articles. Brother Jack 
Hunter, of L. U. No. 68, Denver, Colo., whose 
article on leadership was published In the 
November issue, is to be highly commended 
on his opinion. Then there is Rrnthpr P. C. 
McKay, of L. V. No. 626, Watsonville, Calif., 
whose article on taxation should be framed 
by every member of L B, E. W, 

If this Urst attempt on writing is pub- 
lished we will try our hand another time. 
In closing let me say to all local unions 
that w*e are proud to have become a part 
of I. B. E. W„ and hope we can be useful 
in the future activities of organized labor. 

E. C. Ka»sey. 


L. U. NO. 948, FLINT, MICH. 

Editor; 

It looks like spring is with us again, and 
more construction work is in sight than 
there has been the past several years. 

Now. I wonder if we are going to go after 
this work or drift along and let it get away 
from us? We are experienced, capable me- 
rhjinicsi and should be able to sell our labor 


at a better premium than some so-called 
electrician 8. 

Here in Michigan we have a state electri- 
cal license law effective last January 1, but 
examinations are still being held, and it 
will probably be the middle of the summer 
before it will be unlawful to install electrical 
materials or equipment without a license, 
Thia law applies to eoniractors and 
journeymen. 

Several of our membent, Including myself, 
went into another part of the state to 
write, before the board here was function- 
ing. As far as I have learned every member 
of our local who has been examined has 
passed. 

Of 63 men taking the examination In an 
adjoining county only seven were able to 
make a passing grade, and believe it or 
not the 46 failures were non-union men, or 
as I stated above, ao-called elecLHcians. 

If this law is properly enforced it should 
eliminate the installation of unsafe, haz- 
ardous and what have you, kinds of wiring 
wa have seen so much of In the past. Every 
job in the state must be inspected from 
now on, and surely the standards of wiring 
will be held at a much higher level than 
ever. 

Wo hoar grumbling and moaning about 
the law, but it comes mostly from the poor 
mechanics and men who have no business in 
n field so far removed from the plow handle. 
Of course, I doubt if some of them could 
even do a good job with the spreader that 
is generally used ahead of the plow. 

Wo will watch carefully the results of this- 
move in our own state, and let the Brother- 
hood know from time to time how much 
we benefit. 

I am not going to criticize any of the 
scribes this month, but do want to congratu- 
late Brother Murray, of Akron, for his fine 
write-up on conditions in his home town 
attending the strike of the rubber workers. 
Since his letter hai gone to press 1 am 
happy to note that the strike is over and 
the workers are victorious. 

K. H. Grimer. 


L, U. NO. B-lOll, DE$ MOINES, 
IOWA 

Editor: 

This la the first time we have availed our- 
eelvea of the opportunity to put our aims 
and desires In print where they might re- 
ceive attention from some members of the 
various locals that could help us. There- 
fore, f deem ft neceasary to explain fully 
who we are and to what ends we are 
aspiring. 

Our local consists wholly of the employees 
of the Penn Electric Switch Company, of 
this city, and there are only three men in 
our plant who are eligible for membership,, 
who do not belong. We are the first group 
of our industry (manufacturers ef automo- 
bile switches for temperature control) to 
be organized in the I. E, W. We organ- 
ized in February, 1034, but as an auxiliary 
to Local Union No. 347, because at that 
time there was no provision in the I. B. 
E, W. constitution for setting up of verti- 
cal type shop unions. 

Naturally, due to the fact that we are the 
only organization in our industry, we have 
had plenty of battles for everything we 
have gained, and a constant battle to retain 
theie improved working conditions. At the 
time wo became organized the shop mini- 
mum wage (about 65 per cent of the em- 
ployees) was 612 per week, and we held 
our jobs solely according to the way we 
parted our hair, but following a lockout on 
March 0, 1934, we received verbal recogni- 
tion and a letter to “The Employees" an- 
nouncing a minimum scale of 40 cents per 
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hour, ^16 weekly, arid seniority rights. 
Then a year ago the minimum was boosted 
to 43 cents per hour, but as yet we have not 
been able to obtain any kind of written 
agreement to Local Union No* B-lOU, and 
under no condition will our employer sub- 
mit the wage scale to arbitration* 

Now then we feel that the surest way to 
insure our own safety and prosperity is to 
organize our competitors, a list of whom 
I will attach to the end of this letter* Last 
February we sent a questionhaire* concern- 
ing the wage scale and working conditions 
of these other plants to the business agent 
in each city» and he was requested to see 
that they were filled and returned to us. 
The net result was a letter from one busi- 
ness agent saying he would act on the 
matter* 

It is our sincere desire that this list of 
competitor's names be published so that in 
the event some Brother of on® of these 
local unions^ who is not so terribly busy 
and enslaved by red tape as our poor busi- 
ness agents^ will kindly forward all the in- 
formation concerning: 1, Apparent strength 
of feeling toward unionization and tnaxl- 
mum and minimum number of employees on 
payroll* 2, Working conditions“(a) seni- 
or ity> (h) opportunity for advancement, 
(c) method of determining employee’s 
worth. 3, V¥agc scalfr— (a) hourly, weekly, 
or piece-rate pay, (b) does pay vary vrith 
length of service? <c) average rate of pay. 

The following arc the competitors of our 
company and any inforTnation about them 
will certainly be appreciated: 


Cofuptrti y Lo ca f fo n 

MlnneapoHs'Iloney ^ M iuneu fniUft* M fun 

Mercoid __**...Clilcapo. lit 

Detrott-Luhricfttor- — Detroit* Mich, 

Jbirber-Colcman — — — tinkiiown 

Automatic Products unknown 

Hneneor Mfg. €o. „ — Unknown 

United Mfg, C(K Unknown 

Ploiieor Mfg. Co* Unknown 

RiiSHell Mfg. Co* ^ — Unknown 

Cntler-Hammer - Milwaukee. Mis. 

Itaiieo (Auto. Reel. Circuit Break - 

ltijr> Columbus, Ohio 

TagllBbijc — Brooklyn, N. Y* 

Square D Mfg* Co* (Tudiistrlal 

Uont.) netroit. Mich 

Allen- Bradley Unknown 


tUertrlmnUc 
White Mfg. Co. — 


Unknown 

Unknown 


Perfex Controls Co. Unknown 


Company Location 

Ainertean TJiermometer Co, fin known 

Cook Klectric Co. - Unknown 

Jntlen P. Friez TTnknown 

Sheer Mfg* Co* ... Unknown 

Bishop -Babcock Unknown 

It is our assumption that most of these 
unknowns will bo located In small communi- 
ties adjacent to larger cities where "cheap" 
labor is plentiful. If our memberahip-at- 
large could only realize what this informa* 
tion might lead to in the way of organizing 
a new industry I’m sure we shall be swamped 
with replies on this subject* 

Please address all replica either to Harold 
HayeS) president of L* U. No. B-ldU, L B* 
E* W*, W* 3rd and Locust, Dee Moines, Iowa, 
or myself at same address. 

Gborgb Yost. 

P. S. Maybe the enclosed cartoon can 
say more than this loiter about the way we 
feel. 

Summer School for Office 
Workers — Why? 

By OltLIE PELL* Secretary 

When the electrical workers of a large 
public utility company went out last year 
on strike against continued pay cuts, ISO 
office workers went out with them. After 
the joint picket-lines had been estab- 
lished for one day the company agreed to 
negotiate. The results included an in- 
crease in pay all around, and a recogni- 
tion of the office workers* union. 

We seem to have here a symbol of the 
common interests which utility workers 
and office workers share* As the eco- 
nomic crisis deepens the 4,000,000 men 
and women clerical workers who form an 
important part of big business today find 
themselves, like all other workers, facing 
problems that they are unable to cope 
with as individuals* Salaries which, con- 
trary to the general opinion, have never 
been high* have been slipping down still 
further; unemployment among white col- 
lar employees has reached unprecedented 
heights; the introduction of labor-saving 


machines into the office makes for dis- 
location of jobs, as well as increased ten- 
sion and monotony in the work done* 

But these changes take place slowly,, 
and traditions die hard. Old attitudes 
remain even after the grounds they rest 
upon have shifted. The great need today 
is for office workers to become more con- 
scious of the changes that are taking 
place in their field of work and to under- 
stand better the importance of the prob- 
lems that their occupational group is 
facing. 

It IB to make it possible for men and 
ivomen who work in offices to study these 
very problems that a special Summer 
School for Office Workers is conducted by 
the Affiliated Schools for Workers. The 
Summer School for Office Workers was 
established in 1933 under the director of 
the Affiliated Schools, Miss Eleanor G. 
Coit, as an experiment in bringing for 
the first time to clerical workers the same^ 
type of education that is made available 
to industrial workers at the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Women Workers, the 
Southern Summer School and the School 
for Workers in Industry at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin* Each year 30 or 40' 
office workers have come from all parts 
of the country to analyze their own prob- 
lems in relation to our economic system 
as a whole, and to discuss together how 
they can co-operate with their co-work- 
ers and with workers in other fields to 
meet these issues* 

For this reason current economic prob- 
lems form the basis of the study program. 
In their study of general economics the 
students have been especially interested 
in money and banking, corporations and 
business cycles. In addition, students 
select according to interest, special study 
in some field such as ; trade unions, social 
legislation or the functions of govern" 
meat* The study of unions may include 
a brief history of the trade union move- 
ment and the various American experi- 
ments in collective bargaining machinery* 
an analysis of the structure and func- 
tion of unions today, and a study of the 
problems reloting to office workers’ 
unions in particular. 

The great majority of the students are 
between 20 and 30 years and have a high 
school background* Their occupationa 
include those of stenographer, typist, 
bookkeeper, secretary, dictaphone opera- 
tor, clerk and cashier. Their work ex- 
perience has been varied, including em- 
ployment in companies, manufacturing 
and other commercial concerns, social and 
educational agencies, trade union offices* 
public utilities* in insurance companies, 
etc. The work of the school is built 
around the actual experience-on-the-job 
of the students, and is carried on through 
reading and discussion in small groups 
under the leadership of men and women 
who arc skilled in their own field and ac- 
quainted with the needs and experience 
of workers* 

The Bchool was held for two years in 
Ohio at Oherlin College and since then 
has been held on the campus of Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa. The regular 
school session is four weeks in length, 
with a special short program held during 
the first two weeks for those whose vaca- 
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ttons are limited to this period. Because 
the school is also the students’ vacation* 
special attention is g:iven to recreation 
and health. In addition to informal dra- 
matics and the dance, various out-door 
activities are planned r tennis, bicycling, 
hikes and picnics. 

The aim of the school is not vocational 
nor is it education for leisure, but edu- 
cation that will enable the worker-^student 
to meet more intelligently the problems 
wage-earners are facing in their daily 
life. As one student put it, *^Here was 
a new angle on things ; it really mattered 
what 1 thought, and further than that, 
it mattered very much what I did about 
itf” Students returning from the school 
take a responsible part in the unions and 
other organ! nation a to which they belong. 
They help to organize new study classes, 
they woi'k for social legislation, and they 
have taken part in the building up of 
clerical workers’ unions. 

The success of this experiment would 
seem to show that the school is meeting 
a growing need on the part of office 
workers, the need of understanding their 
relation to other workers and to our 
social and economic life today. 


Dwyer in Rogers Book 

In Washington, in the fall of 1935, two 
young men were much moved by the 
tragic death of Will Rogers, Both na- 
tives of Oklahoma, they felt that Rogers 
deserved a memorial, and that the best 
memorial to the man who ** never met a 
man he didn’t like,” would be a collection 
of stories and reminiscences about him 
hy his friends, scattered all over the 
United States, of every class and degree* 

One of the inspirations that caused 
them to think of making such a collection 
was an article which appeared in the 
September Electrical Workers Jour^ 
NAi^ written by ‘‘Hollywood Commenta- 
tor,” otherwise Brother Charles W. Dwyer, 
who recorded the esteem of the studio 
electricians for Will Rogers and their 
observation and appreciation of his 
quirks of character. This article was 
one of the first pieces of material se- 
lected for the volume. 

The two young men, Jake G* Lyons 
and William Howard Payne, enlisted the 
sponsorship of the Oklahoma Society of 
Washington* They began writing to 
everyone they could discover who had 
been closely act|uainted with the humor- 
ist* At first replies were few, but even- 
tually there was such a mass of stories 
that only about a third of the material 
could be included in a book the size of 
the ordinary novel. 

The volume has just been published 
by G* P, Putnam’s Sons at the price of 
$1*50, Sallie Rogers McSpadden, WilTs 
sister, contributed the foreword. And 
the stories are from ‘‘actors, statesmen, 
writora, artista, clergymen, eduentors, 
and business executives • ♦ ♦ cow- 

boys, electricians, laborers, white collar 
workers, and small town business folk.” 
It Cun tains descriptions of the Rogers 
home ranch and of his childhood days; 
it has expression of the regret of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt over Will Rogers’ death; 


the memoriai speech of Cecil B* De Mille. 
The first portion of the volume is de- 
voted to stories of Rogers’ youth in 
Oklahoma by the old ranch people, some 
of whom knew his mother and father in 
their youth, one of whom remarked: 
“Will looked much like his father but 
WHS not such a handsome man.” 

In the authorship of the stories, 
prominent names are mixed with those 
less known to fame. For example, 
Brother Dwyer’s story is followed by one 
from Irvin S. Cobb, Among the con- 
tributors, to mention only a few, are 
Eddie Cantor, Fred Stone, William S. 
Hart, Amos’n’ Andy, Frank Hawks, the 
aviator, Howard Chandler Christy, 
Grantland Rice, Rabbi Stephen S* Wise, 
Gov. E. W. Marlaiid, of Oklahoma, 
George Ade, Fannie Hurst, Rupert 
Hughes, Will James, the cowboy artist, 
Damon Runyan, and O* 0* McIntyre. 
All of these and many others were 
friends of Will Rogers, some of many 
years standing, and their reminiscences 
are fresh and full of life for every 
admirer of the man. 


Parable By a Labor Leader 

The majesty of Buffering labor ia no longer 
dumb; it speak^i now with a million tongues, 
and it aaka the nalioita not to increase tbe tils 
which eniah down the workers by an added 
burden of mistrust and hate, by wars and the 
expectation of wars. 

GenHemen. you may ask how and when and 
in what form thia longing for international 
concord will express itself to some purpose 
«... 1 can only answer you by a parable 
which 1 gleaned by fragmonts from the 
legends of MerUn, the magician, from tbe 
"Arabian Nights,” and from a book that is 
still unread* 

Once upon a time there was an enchanted 
forest* it bad been stripped of all verdure, 
it was wild and forbidding* The trees, tossed 
by the bitter winter wind that never ceased, 
struck one another with tt sound as nf break- 
ing swords. When at last, after a long series 
of freezing nightn and su nliji s days that 
seemed like nights, ail iiving^Tmngs trembled 
with the first call of spring, the trees became 
afraid of the sap that began to move within 
them. And the solitary and bitter spirit that 
had its dwelling within the hard bark of each 
of them said very low, with a ahudder that 
came up from the deepest roots; "Have a care! 
If thou art the first to risk yielding to the 
wooing of the now season, if thou art the first 
to turn thy lance-like buds into blossoms and 
leaver, thtir delicate raiment will be torn by 
the rough blows of the trcce that have been 
slower to put forth leaves and flowers.” 

And the proud and melancholy spirit that 
was shut up within the great Druidical oak 
spoke to its tree with peculiar insistence: 
“And wilt thou, too, seek to join the universal 
love-feast, thou whose noble branches have 
bean broken by the storm?” 

Thus, in the enchanted forest, mutual dis- 
trust drove back the sap, and prolonged tbe 
death-like winter even after the call of 
spring. 

What happened at last? By what mys- 
terious influence was the grim charm broken ? 
Did some tree find the courage to act alone, 
like those April poplara that break into a 
shower of verdure, and give from afar the 
signal for a renewal of all life? Or did a 
warmer and more life-giving beam start the 
sap moving in all the trees at once? For lof 


in a single day the whole forest burst forth 
into a magnificent flowering of joy and peace* 
— Jtan Leon Jaar^s* 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID MARCH 1- 


MARCH 31, 1936 

L* U. 

No. Name Amount 

481 Clem Parish $1,000. 00 

1 G. T. Parker 1,000.00 

I. O. George Thurston 1,000.00 

636 B. Rourkc . . 1,000.00 

17 William Lennox 476.00 

5 F. A. Iloecker 1,000.00 

1. 0* A. Rau .. 1,000.00 

27 C. J. McMahon 1,000.00 

311 C* E* S^ageser .. 1,000*00 

r. 0. A. W* Turner. 1,000.00 

40 J. P. Longaza .... * 1,000,00 

1.0. H. J* AlUee 1,000*0(1 

411 D, B* Watson «... 1,000.00 

r. 0. R. Menea 1,000.00 

3 A* R. Lane. ...... 1,000*00 

103 F. Cunningham 1,000*00 

I. 0* B. Doyle 1,000.00 

6 R* P. Adams 14.68 

677 W* C, Tlyler.., 1,000.00 

3 R. M. Beard 1,000.00 

3 M, Alisch 1.000.00 

209 E. Summers 1,000.00 

133 W* Beers *«« — 1,000.00 

3 W. Whitehead 1,000,00 

3 P. McLoughlin 1,000*00 

130 C* Wolf 1,000.00 

558 R* B* Gilman 475,00 

L O. .M* J. Sullivan 1,000*00 

1*0. J. Spalty «... 1,000,00 

665 L, W. Hart .. ... 1,000.00 

357 R. L. McConnell 1,000.00 

481 G. A, Hatch 1,000.00 

1*0* Wm, A. Slawson....... 1,000.00 

1 E, E, Sharky 1,000.00 

712 H* L. Wallace 660.00 

103 S. Brumander 1,000.00 

134 C. A. Drury - . ... 1,000*00 

1. 0. Henry Baken 1,000.00 

I. O* Thomas Birmingham 1,000.00 

9 Harry Storay 160.00 

794 Elmer C* Snave, Sr 150.00 

1. 0. Napoleon Grenier 1,000.00 

561 Norman G. Stubbefield 1,000,00 


Total $gg,9i 4.63 


UNIONS ADOPT CHILDREN 

Some 60 depenElcnt children will be cared 
for by organized crafts of Oklahoma City, 
the Trades and Labor Council has voted. It 
is planned to have each aflUiated union 
adopt a child, provide for Its support* and 
supervise its welfare. For the older boys, 
the unions would assist in finding employ- 
ment. 

UNIONS INSTALL NIGHT BASE- 
BALL LIGHTS 

Several ball clubs of the Souiberu Liruguo 
are going in for night baseball this year, 
and every one of them is having the lights 
installed by uriiom labor* Memphis* Chat- 
tanooga, Birmingham and New Orleans hall 
clubs have put in their orders and the work 
is under way. 


EDITOR FEATURES BROTHER- 
HOOD HISTORY 

A short history of the International 
Brotherhood of Eleclrical Workers, and also 
a history of L. U, No. 308. were published 
March 2 by Elmer B. McGaw, editor of the 
newly founded Labor Page of the St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times. 
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f I IN MEMORIAM I -1- 


William Stone, L. U, No. 7S8 


John D, Wil.on, L. U. No. 19S 


Ucinitiatud Bepivmhtr IJ, Id#5 

It U with deep Bom»w »ml rejjret that tlie 
memberii of Local Uttlon Ko, 7fi8, I. E. W., 
nHiura the untlitietj^ death of our Brother, 
VVlllInni Stone : therefore bo It 

HoHolved, That we pay tribute to his meiU' 
ory by expressing: lo his family our sincere 
sympttthy ; and be It further 

Kfsolvecl, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to hla family, a copy bo spread upon our 
minutes and a copy be rtent to the Electrical 
Workers" Journal for pubneation ; and he it 
further 

UcaoWed, That the charter of this local 
union he draped for a period of 30 days. 

A, (.ePEBVEE, 
h\ WILBUn, 

J. CLUNE. 

Committee. 


Harry J, Albec, L.. U. No* 681 


/nttiafed June 26t I&I&, Into L. U. No. S$5 


Whereas we, the membera of Local Union 
No. OSl. 1. B. E. W.. have sulTered the loss 
of onr io 3 'fll and faithful Brother, Harry J. 
Albee, wlio departed from this life on Feb' 
runry 2(1, 1030; and 

Whereas the abeoiiee of hts fellowship and 
kindly nature will he keenly felt hy nil who 
knew Jiim : therefore he It 

Resolved, That this union. In meeting as- 
sembled, atand Irt silence for one nilnute, as ii 
solemn tribute to his memory ; and he It 
further 

Uesolvetl, That we drape our charter for a 
period of 30 days, that a copy of these reso- 
lutions he sent to hie bereaved family, that a 


copy he spread upon the minutes of our meet' 
Ini: and a copy he sent to our official Journal 
for publication, 

BOB BREWSTER, 

.1, W, PENDLETON, 
n. W. KKfiSEL, 

FRED WILLKN, 

R. M, GAULT, 

Committee. 


William Lonnox, L. U. No. 17 

Initiated Hfi^ptsmbcr J, IffXi 


Whereas Local Union No. 17, 1. B. E. W.. 
has been called upon to pay Us last respects 
to our loyal and faithful Brother, William 
Lennox ; and 

Whereas it Is our desire to express as best 
we can to those who remain to mourn his loss, 
our sincere sympathy; therefore be It 

Rcfiolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
he sent to hla family, a copy he spread upon 
the minutes and n copy be sent to our official 
Journal for publication ; and be it further 
Resolved. That our charter he draped for a 
period of 30 days In respect to his memory. 

BERT ROBINSON. 

WILLIAM r\ FROST, 
WILLIAM McMAITON, 

Committee. 


David R, Watson. L. U. No. 411 

fuRtofed June B, IMS 

W'hereas Almighty God. Id Flla Infinite wis- 
dom, has removed from our midst our esteemed 
Brother, David R. Watson ; and 

Whereas onr late Brother as a charter mem- 
ber of Local Union No. -111, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical W'orkers, aL 
ways gave hie best for the cause of our Broth- 
erhood, and in the interesis of l,iOcal UDion No, 
411: then be It 

Resolved. That Local Union Ko. 411 hereby 
expresses Its high aijpreHntlon of the service to 
onr cause of our devoted Brother, and our 
sorrow in the knowledge of hie death; and be 
it fiirlher 

Resnlved, That Local Union No, 411 tender 
Its sincere sympathy to the family of onr 1nte 
Brother in their time of great sorrow; and he 
It further 

Resolved, That ft copy of these rceolutlons 
be sent to the family of mir late Brother : a 
copy be f^pread on the minutes of Local UnloTi 
No. 411 ; and a copy be sent to the official 
Journal of our Brotherhood for publication. 

GEORGE J. HENRY. 

P, G. RlEIlL. 

ROY NEWSOME, 

Committee. 


/nifkttcd Se/Jlcmbcr iOf. JS£8 

Whereas Almighty God. In ills Infinite wis- 
dom, has deemed it best to remove from this 
earth our esteemed And beloved Brother, John 
ih Watson ; and 

Whereas lu the death of Brother Wilson, 
Local Union No. 105, of the International 
Brotberbood of Electrical Workers, has lost 
one of Its most active and devoted officials, 
its liniindal secretary; lUcrcfore be It 

Resolved. That In this hour of trial and 
sorrow, we extend to hlg children and relatives 
our sincere sympathy and condolence; and he 
It further 

Resolved, That Local Union No, 103 recog- 
nhm Us great loss in the passing of Brother 
Wlloon, and hereby expreoses its appreciation 
of Bcrvlces to the cause of our Brotherhood; 
and be It further 

Resolved. That the charter of I^ocfll Union 
No, 103 be draped for a period of 30 days out 
of respect for the memory of our late departed 
Brother, John D. Willson ; and be It further 

Reaolveil, That a copy of tliese rescdutlons 
be senl to the family of our late Brother, a 
copy be spread upon the minutes of Local 
Union No. 195. and that n ci™ be sent to the 
ftfllce of the International Brotherhood with 
the request that It be published In the official 
Journal. 

JOHN J. TITIELEN, 

Recording Secretary. 


C. M. Munson, L. U. No, 382 

JnlGalect April £j I&IS 

It iH with deep regret and sorrow that Local 
Union No- 382. I. B. E, W„ records the passing 
to the Great Beyond of our esteemed and faith- 
ful Brother. C. M. Munson, who died January 
30. 1030, Brother Munson hud been a member 
of the I. B. E. W. ftince 1018: therefore be It 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
bo piacetl OD our records and a copy be sent 
to the official Journal uf ntjr Brotherhood for 
nubUcntloD. 

M. r. WRITE, 

W, li. ODOM, 

0, O, GAMBLE. 

Committee. 


A TRIBUTE TO BROTHER DAVE 
WATSON, L, U, NO. 411, 
WARREN, OHIO 

He always had a cheery word 
And then the kindest smile. 

Never anything: he wouldn’t do 
To oblige ua all the while. 

We’ll miss him it is surely known 
No one can take his place, 

But we all know “He’s just gone 
Home,” 

When we look at the empty apace* 
The years will come and go again, 
Some of us will go, too, 

But we will never have another 
friend 

That has been so kind and true* 
And so we will go on our way. 
Doing the best we can, 

But always we will remember Dave 
Who was the kindest man. 

— Composed by Vada T, Wil- 
liams, Warren telephone 
operator* 

( Brother Dave Watson had been 
continuously employed by the 
Warren Telephone Company for 
36 years.) 


C. Wolf, L* U. No* 130 
/uttMited fl, JSJ5 

It la with sorrow ami regret that we, the 
mernbera of Local No. 130, record the passing 
to the Great Beyond of our teemed and 
worthy Brother, C\ Wolf; therefore be it 
Ueaolved, That wc, us a union, in brotherly 
love, extend our decpCHt and most heartfelt 
sympathy to hia family ; ami be it further 
Rcisolved. That our charrer be draped for a 
period of so days ; and he It further 

Reaolved, That a copy of these reaolutSous 
he placed on our records, and a copy he sent 
to hla family, and a copy be aent Co the official 
Journal for publication* 

H. U LLOYD, 

C. R. T8CHIKN. 

J. o, cm VERS, 

Committee. 


C, J. McMahon, L, U. No. 27 

/mtiafed Mtiv U, i&iJ 

It Is w’lth great sorrow luiii regret that we, 
the members of Local Union No, 27, L B, E. W'., 
record the passing of our Brother, C* J, Mc- 
Mahon; therefore be It 

Resolved* That we pay tribute to his memory 
hy expressing to hts family otir alncere sym- 
pathy ; and lie It further 

Resolved. That we drape our charter for a 
period of 30 days, ami that a copy of these 
resoluttona be sent to hla liereaved family, that 
a copy 1 h? spread upon the minutes of our meet- 
ing, and a copy he sent to our official Journal 
for pulillcatlon* 

E, C. WILKINSON. 

J. A, KVERI'TFT, 

R. ELLEN BERG, 

Committee, 


Parry B. Brown, L. U, No, 100 

Initiated Dectmbm^ S, fSJS 

Whereas God In hla Infinite wisdom has seen 
fit to remove from our midst our beloved 
Brother, Perry B. Brown, and 

Whereas Brother Brown was a charter mem- 
ber of this local union ; therefore he It 

Resolved* That our charter be draped In 
mourning for one month In memory of onr de- 
parted Brother; and he it Dirther 

RiMBolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be mailed to the family of our esteemed 
Brother, a copy be spread on the records of 
this local union, and a copy he mailed to the 
Iiiternutlonal publication of this orgiiuizatlon. 

C, IL FOWLER, 
OEOUGE GLASS, 

L. IL HADDIX, 

Com ni It tee. 


N. J* Hoey, L. U* No. 130 
Initiated Fehruaru |, IB 19 

it Is with great sorrow and regret that we. 
(he members of Local No. 130, record the pass- 
ing of Oiiir Brother. N. J, lioey; therefore be It 
Reaolved, That we. In (he spirit of brotherly 
love, pay tribute to bis memory by expressing 
to his wife and children our sincere regret and 
sympathy ; and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be sent to our 
official Journal for publication, and a copy he 
spread on our minutes; and be It further 
ResolvcfL That our charter he draped for a 
period of 30 days. 

J. O, CHIVERS, 

C, R, TSGFIIRN, 

IL L. LLOYD, 

Committee. 


R, B, Gilman, L, U. No* 558 
Initiated November 17, 19S3 

Whereas It has pleased God, In Ilia infinite 
wliMjom, to take from ns our Brother. IL B. 
Gilman, a member of International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers Local Union No. 
558 r and 

Whereas Local Union No, G58 has suite red 
an irreparable loss In Mie death of our loved 
and vulned Brother Gilman; therefore he It 

Resolved, by Loeal Union No. 558, That wo 
greatly deplore Brother Glim mi's death anil 
herewith order our elm r ter draped for 30 
days 11 B n tribute to Brother Gilman's memory ; 
anil he it further 

Resolved, That Local Union No, 558 hereby 
expresses Its deepest sympathy to the members 
of the fnmily of Brother Gllmnn in their great 
S4irrow at his passing ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of flieac resolutions 
he fnriiisiieii to the members of Brother Gil- 
man's family, and also he spread upon the 
official minutes of Local Union No. 5.5S. 

LO PET REE, 
Chairman of Committee, 
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Joieph O'Carmao, O. No* 492 
IniHuied June iS, 1919 

Wber^aa It has pleased tbe Almifility God, In 
Ills Infinite vlsdom* to take from oiir ranka 
OUT worthy Mrotber, Joseph O'Gorman ; ant] 
Whereas In the death of Brother O'Oorman 
r^at No, 492* of the Internattonal Brother' 
hood of ICIectrJcal Workers, has lost one of Its 
true and devoted members : be It therefore 
Uesolred, That we* aa a union. In brotherly 
love, extend our deepest sympathy (o tils wife 
and ohildren In their time of ji^'eat bereave' 
ment : It is fnrt her 

Kesolvetl, That Local Union No, 492 hereby 
expresses Its appreciation of the servicea to 
our cause of our late Brother, and our sorrow 
In the knowledfre of his death ; be It further 
Uesolvetl, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, a 
copy be entered In our minutes, and a copy be 
sent to the ofhclal Journal of our Brotherhood 
for publication. 

THOMAS J. STOKER* 

Recording Secretary. 


Lewi* W* Hart, L* U* No, 565 
Jititinied June Sf, 1916 

It Is wUh deep sorrow and regret that we, 
the members of Local No, 605, of Bridgeport. 
Conn.* record the passing of our esteemed 
Brother* l^wls W. Hart : therefore he It 

Resolved, That we, in the spirit of brotherly 
love* pay tribute to his memory hy expressing 
to hia family onr sincere sympathy j and be It 
further 

RefloLred, That onr charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days : and a copy of these reso‘ 
lutions he sent to hts family, and a copy sent 
to our ofllcial Journal for publication ; and be 
it further 

Resolved* Thnt a copy of these resolufions 
be spread on the record of our local union. 

OEOHOE A* LArKH, 
HAROLD C. BECKER, 

H. K. SMITH* 

Committee, 


John F* Longazo, L. U. No, 40 

Initiated 2VoiTembfiT fifi, 19M 

’Whereas Local Union No. 40 has suffered the 
loss of one of Its members, John P. Longaxo ; 
and 

Whereas It is nnr desire to express to the 
bereaved family of onr deceased Brother Lon- 
gaso our slnrere sympathy : therefore he it 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution ha 
sent to the family of our deceased Brother, a 
copy be spread on the minutes of our local 
union and a copy forwarded to the oincliil 
,Fmirna1 for pahllcatlon : be it further 

Resolved, That the charter of T^cal Union 
No. 40 he fimped for a period of HQ days In 
hts memory. 

J. P. RTPTOK 
CHARLES E. DWYER, 
n. P. FOSS, 

Committee. 


NOTICE 

Local UnioTi No, 321, of La Salle, II!,, 
desire to advise that the Q, R. S, Sign & 
Display Company of Spring Valley, III, 
have broken their agreement with the 
local union, and that the Jones & John- 
son Sign Company of La Salle continu- 
ally discriminate against the locaTa 
members. 

Local 321 desires locals coming in con- 
tact with these concerns to take notice 
of the action of these firms against the 
local union. 


NEON SIGNS AND THE 
ELECTRICIAN 
(Continued from page 151) 
tubing or by corona discharges from 
tubing or secondary cables. Corona dis- 
charges are usually concentrated at a 
sharp bend, crossover or structure. To 
eliminate interference from this cause, 
the tubing is wrapped at the point of 
bend or stricture with a few turns of 
fine bare copper wire and this wire con- 
nected to an ecjualiE^liig point on the 


tubing* This equalizing point will be 
found at approximately the same distance 
from the second electrode as the corona 
discharge is from the first electrode. For 
example : If in a sign carrying the word 
“Drugs"' (with one electrode at the be- 
ginning and one at the end of tbe word) 
a corona discharge is noted at tbe top 
of the letter “R’l fine wire is wound 
around this point of the tube and con- 
nected to the equalizing point which will 
be found somewhere in the letter “G”, 


If secondary cables are causing inter- 
ference, these should be checked very 
carefully for leakage to ground, etc., or 
poor connections. 

In conclusion, the luminous sign has 
made tremendous strides in a dozen years. 
It has had the electrician's close atten- 
tion. Business thoroughfares from the 
villagers Main Street to Gotham's Gay 
White Way, are now dotted with brilliant 
luminous tube signs* But of far greater 
import is the rapid advance being made by 
way of obtaining real illumination value, 
as contrasted with just attention value, 
out of these luminous tubes. In Europe 
and America, there are mighty impor- 
tant developments under w^ay looking to 
the use of luminous tubing for illumi- 
nating purposes. Even our own incan- 
descent lamp manufacturers, while still 
assured of all the business they can take 
care of for years to come, are just a bit 
concerned as to what this luminous tube 
threat may mean. 

So it is well that you follow these gen- 
eral facts about present-day luminous 
tube signs and watch the rapid develop- 
ment of this art into a new and more eco- 
nomical means of illumination for home, 
office, store and factory. 


IS THE SUPREME COURT A GOOD 
UMPIRE? 

(Continued from pace T5(l) 

the AAA case &eetifis to be an exception. 

Justice Roberta flhnwB that he is one of 
those unconscious humorists who takes him- 
self so seriously that he docs not realize how 
amusing he is. 

’With a perfectly sober face he takes great 
care to explain that contrary to the popular 
belief the court does Hot nullify acts of 
Congress, It merely plncps these acts along- 
side the Constitution and decides whether or 
not they square with the Conatitution* 

We may concede that this act of compari- 
son may In itself be a perfectly innocent and 
permissible one, but unfortunately it results 
in nullifying the act. 

And in the same opinion Justice Roberts 
has ruled that Congress may not use an 
otherwise innocent and permissible means to 
attain a nou-permissible end. In other 
words he says to Congress, **Don't do as we 
do but do as vre say,” 

Back of all this legalistic casuistry, ter- 


giversation and hocus-pocus lies the uncon- 
fessed recognition of the fact that when 
they accuse Congress of violating the Con- 
atitution it is merely a case of the kettle 
calling the pot black. 

They know full well that if challenged to 
do so they can show nothing in the Constitu- 
tion authorizing them to nullify nn act of 
Congress. 

And on top of that ia the recognition of 
the fact that more and more people are get- 
ting wise to the situation. The psychology of 
the matter was stated with poetic insight 
by Sir Walter Scott, ”Oh what a tangled 
web we weave when first we practice to 
deceive,” 

I would respectfully suggest that the next 
time the court feels a strong temptation to 
nullify an act of Congress that it read the 
forty-first verse of the sixth chapter of 
Luke- “And why beholdest thou the mote 
in thy brother's eye and perceivest not the 
beam in thine own eye?” 

Then it might do with its own power of 
nullification what it does with an act of 
Congress: lay it alongside the Constitution 
and see if it squares with it. 

And then the court might take a dose of 
Its own medicine, live up to the Conatitution, 
perform its duties as clearly defined in that 
document and allow the Congress and the 
President to do the same. 


TUBERCULOSIS — AS AN OCCUPA- 
TIONAL DISEASE 
(Continued from page 155) 

tubercle bacilli have invaded the body. 
Whether the infection has dontj any harm 
or not is not answered by the test, and 
that is why further study (with the 
X-ray) Is necessary. In our eastern 
schools, generally more than half of the 
students react to the tuberculin test. In 
midwestem universities the ratio is 
usually considerably low-er. 

Some day this system of hunting early 
"silent*' tuberculosis will doubtless be ac- 
cepted as a routine measure for pro- 
tecting all young people, not only those 
in college but in industry and business* 
The age group 15 to 25 is the most profit- 
able one in Tvhich to do this, for it is 
during that tinie that the tuberculosis 
rate mounts steeply. Meanwhile work- 
ers in industry might well take the hint 
by having themselves checked up from 
time to time. Every qualified doctor now 
understands the value of the periodic 
physical examination, the X-ray and the 
tuberculin test. And while doctors know 
how important it is to investigate early 
symptoms, such as cough that hangs on, 
lass of weight, fatigue, blood spitting and 
indigeetion, they cannot go out into the 
public squares to shout their wares. 
Good doctors do not advertise. It Is up to 
the intelligent person to be on the alert 
and give modem medical science its 
chance* 


DANISH PIGSTIES VS, U. S- HOMES 

Electric lighting la installed in a greater 
percentage of pigsties in Denmark than it 
H in homes in the United States, according 
to Prof* John Barton. He told co-operative 
sodetiss of Racine and Kenosha, that Den- 
mark is being transformed into a eo- opera- 
tive commonwealth, with poverty almost a 
thing of the past. 
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GREATEST ELECTRIC SIGN UNION- 
BUILT 

(Conti inied from pjige 152) 

of remembering fancy names to tbe ex- 
perts, auflice to say that these will be the 
first tropical fish to survive the New 
York outdoor air. 

The sign will operate from half an 
hour after sunset until 1 a. m. General 
Outdoor is in charge of production and 
maintenance. While the operation is 
entirely mechanical, a crew of men is 
in constant attendance. 

The button that brought alive this 
spectacular for the first time was pressed 
at 8 p. m., Saturday, March 28. It was 
indeed a sight to make even blase New 
York stop and look. 


GIFFORD^S CHICKENS COME HOME 
TO ROOST 
(Contimied from page 145) 

that Hecht and Mac Arthur are bene- 
ficiaries of the movie end of the tele- 
phone game. 

The Electeical Workees Journal in 
all modesty admits that it fell down upon 
one activity of the Bell monopoly. This 
has to do with special trunk telephone 
wires and equipment to operators over 
a countrywide horse race betting syndi- 
cate. Mr. Gifford seemed uncomfortable 
on the stand when his questioners were 
pursuing a line of inquiry that brought 
out the unsavory record with gamblers. 
It is as follows: 

One. An agreement between the tele- 
phone company and Gen. Daniel Need- 
ham, chief of the state police of Massa- 
chusetts, and with the New England 
Watch ^ Ward Society, to “tip off'* the 
telephone company in case of raids, so 
its extensive teletypewriter equipment 
could be rescued from courts which might 
order it destroyed as gaming devices. 

Two. The concealment of teletype- 
writers at Saginaw, Mich,, from possible 
discovery, while tipsters disseminated 
information by telephone from a central 
teletypewriters agency. 

Three. Recovery of equipment at 
Jamestown, N, Y., through the hiring of 
the city attorney by the A. T. & T., at 
the same time the city attorney, sup- 
posedly prosecutor of the gaming casej 
was privately representing the defendant 
in the case also, 

Mr, Gifford at one time frankly ad- 
mitted that he has a monopoly of the 
telephone bURiness. The full relation- 
ships of the A, T, & T. to Western Elec- 
tric have not been developed by the 
inquiry. The inquiry has not brought 
out as yet the tremendous revenues that 
accrued to Western Electric due to the 
introduction of dial systems. 

The Washington News, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, points out that the 
A. T. & T. exercises complete control 
over the Graybar Company. The prin- 
cipal business of Graybar is selling tele- 
phone equipment to independent tele- 
phone companies. The operating tele- 
phone companies, however, buy all their 
equipment from the Western Electric 
Company. The News now says: “A 

major part of the company's investment 


la represented in equipment purchased 
from Western Electric. It therefore ia 
essential to inquire whether Western 
Electric has charged fair prices for the 
equipment. And it has been the practice 
of A. T. & T, attorneys, in such rate 
cases, to justify the Western Electric 
prices by comparing them with Graybar 
prices, on the premise that Graybar is an 
independent outfit. And now the Gray- 
bar yardstick is revealed as being made 
of A. T. Sc T. rubber.” 

It is to be hoped that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission will reach a 
stage of investigation of the vile indus- 
trial relations existing in the Bell tele- 
phone companies. They should reveal 
the company union activities of Bell, 
their persecution of union members and 
the whole dirty system of anti -uni on 
practices. 

WPA SCHOOLS SERVE WAGE 
EARNERS 

(Continued from page 157i 

learn what the law is, and how it may be 
changed or enforced. 

Utilization of the public schools for 
the full and free discussion of economic 
questions is not a simple matter. Too 
often workers eager to discuss their own 
labor problems have been told by public 
school officials, “Don't bring up those 
questions here.” On the other hand, 
many superintendents have shown cour- 
age in introducing workers' education 
classes, and in insisting that freedom of 
discussion and freedom of teaching must 
prevail. 

“The emergence of some first rate, 
hard-thinking young labor leaders in a 
newly organized towm,” one teacher 
proudly announced as the result of his 
20-week class. 

.Although the worker's first concern is 
naturally his j‘ob and the improvement 
of his economic position, the emphasia on 
the social sciences in workers' education 
does not mean that only economics is 
taught. English classes give the worker 
a chance to master the language as a 
vehicle for expressing his ideas clearly 
in writing or public speaking, or he may 
study parliamentary law and union pro- 
cedure. In one Journalism class com- 
prised entirely of union members or 
union officers, the editor of the local 
labor paper sat in on class meetings and 
published many of the articles written 
by the students. Through literature &ml 
labor drama, the worker-student learns 
how to record his ovm experiences, de- 
veloping unused talents in the field of 
creative art and fostering a real labor 
culture in America. 

“We did not know what we were 
missing,” has been the attitude of many 
workers after their first introduction to 
the world of books and music. 


VEST CHAIN SUDE CHARM 

A watch charm so fine 
looking you'll enjoy wearing 
it Of 10-karat gold trimmed 
with a circle of tiny im- 
itation pearls, and clearly 
displa^fing the I. B. E. 

W. insignia. Priced only Jp j 


Thous&ndi Study 

Last year this varied program of work- 
ers' education with emergency teachers 
reached 45,000 students in 1,800 classes 
throughout the country, a considerable 
increase over the previous winter. The 
figures for this year should show further 
expansion. Twenty-four states have ap- 
pointed special supervisors of workers' 
education, chosen after consultation 
with labor leaders. In other states super- 
vision is a joint responsibility. In order 
to secure teachers who understand 
workers' problems, and can teach effec- 
tively, six weeks' training courses were 
conducted for fiOO unemployed teachers 
in the Bummer of 1934, and for 1,200 
in 1936. 

The procedure for requesting teachers 
for a group of workers is simple; one 
has only to communicate with the state 
Works Progress Administration to learn 
whether teachers are available for 
workers' classes. If teachers can he 
found, the workers* group is as^ked to 
help select the right person and to 
choose an advisory committee to assist 
in organizing the classes. 

There is no question that an informed 
trade union member is an effective union 
member. Workers' education has in this 
respect demonstrated that it can be of 
real service to the labor movement. 
Although the government program is 
only supplementary to workers' educa- 
tion as organized by labor groups, it rep- 
resents an attempt to place the educa- 
tional facilities of the community at the 
service of its wage-earning citizens, and 
can be especially useful among unorgan- 
ized or newly organized groups. Many 
classes meet in school buildings; others 
prefer to use union halls. In view of 
the fact that labor, perhaps more than 
any other group, has been responsible 
for the development of our public school 
system, it seems only right that workers 
should be able to find there the kind 
of education they want. 

“When the workers of this country 
come to know what the labor movement 
can mean and does mean, organization 
will withstand business fluctuations and 
this stability of organized strength will 
go far toward bringing some degree of 
stability into our economic structure,” 
reads an A. F. of L. annual report. The 
progress made by the federal program 
to date has been due to the enthusiasm 
workers have shown for the educational 
opportunities it presents. 

So far, workers' education has been 
sponsored by the government on an 
emergency basis, to provide socially use- 
ful work for unemployed teachers from 
relief rolls. Operating in this wmy, the 
program has encountered many obvious 
difficulties, but the demand which has 
been created is so widespread that an 
emergency point of view seems inade- 
quate, Establishment of a more perma- 
nent program, or even continuance on 
the present basis, is one of those meas- 
ures of importance to the whole com- 
munity which must be achieved through 
the active support of organized labor. 
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FREE SPIRIT OF WEST IN EL PASO 
STRIKE 

(Contlnyed 1R3) 

the right to joiii a labor organisation of 
their own choice. The company posted a 
copy of the NR A and bulletins on their 
boards in various departments, calling 
attention to Section 7 A. At the same 
time another cut in pay, ranging from 6 
per cent to about 10 per cent, was im- 
posed upon these employees, their big 
shot and petty bosses again escaping 
the penalty of Stone and Webster* 

These cuts in pay were applied only to 
men who were employed in the plant and 
distribution departments and in the 
transportation department. It did not 
apply to members of the sales and ac- 
counting departments, in which depart- 
ments employees had for years been 
working five days per week when em- 
ployees in plant and distribution depart- 
ment had been working six and seven 
days per week. More discrimination 
against the electrical workers* 

Men in these departments began to lose 
their homes, their bills went unpaid, 
their wives and children began to suffer 
because of the greed of Stone and 
Webster, 

At the same time Stone and Web- 
ster officials here proudly announced that 
the El Paso Electric Company was earn 
ing plenty of money. In fact it was 
enough to assist other large properties, 
thousands of miles from El Paso, over 
the depression. They announced that if 
it not for the fact that their El 

Paso properties were making plenty of 
money that some of their other prop- 
erties would go into the red. They were 
proud of this, and it fell our lot to help 
them do this. 

At about the same time (this was later 
admitted by M* C. Smith) the company 
was forced to pay the federal tax of 3 
per cent from its earnings and not apply 
it to their customers' bills, and some one 
had to stand this expense* Apparently 
the employees paid that also. The 5 per 
cent to 11 per cent reduction in wages 
more than paid the federal tax and the 
'wages of six new men that the El Paso 
Electric Company employed. 

The lid went off completely and these 
men, groping in the dark for some pro- 
tection for themselves, organized in the 
early part of 1934 into an organization 
that is not affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor* This suited the 
company very well, because they knew 
that this organization could not in any 
way interfere with tlmir plans. On va- 
rious occasions the representatives of 
this organization attempted to negotiate 
some kind of an agreement with the com- 
pany, They were laughed at when they 
approached Mr, M- C. Smith, the local 
tool of Stone and Webster* 

Seek I* B, E, W. Link 

By this time the members of this union 
were well aware of the mistake they had 
made when they joined this dual organi- 
zation and contacted Brother W. L, 
Ingram, international vice president of 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, w’-ho went to Mr. Smith 


and advised him of the fact that he was 
going to organize the electrical workers 
of the El Paso Electric Company. 

Now, that was something Monty 
Smith feared. He knew that be had a 
union to deal with, and immediately 
called his hirelings together to prepare 
his yellow dog contract. Elections were 
held in all departments. In one of the 
departments, out of a total of about 65 
votes, Monty received six votes for his 
company union and the balance of the 
box filled with scrap paper. This, how- 
ever, did not stop Monopoly Smith. He, 
as he admitted on the wlltiess stand, dur- 
ing the hearing before the N* L. R* B. 
in November of 1935, asked various com- 
panies who had yellow dog contracts with 
their employees for copies of their plans. 
Three companies lent the El Paso Elec- 
tric Company their plans* One hap- 
pened to ha a fairly good employees plan* 
Monty Smith admitted cm the witness 
stand later that did not suit him. So, ho 
adopted the most odious plan of the 
throe. Rod-bloodcd American citizens 
were told, “This is the contract by which 
you are bound to the company*" This, 
mind you, friends, after he had told the 
electrical workers that they could join 
any organization that they chose, and 
that the company would bargain with its 
employees either organized or unorgan- 
ized, singly or by groups. 

In November of 1934 the transfer from 
the dual organization to the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers was 
made in body, and Local Union No. 585 
grew almost overnight from a member- 
ship of about half a dozen to a member- 
ship of about 140. 

Brother Ingram again went to Mr. 
Smith and attempted to enter into nego- 
tiations for a contract with the company. 
He was told by Mr* Smith that he al- 
ready had a contract with the employees 
in the distribution and power plant de- 
partments, and that he could not deal 
with the I. B* E. W* 

During this time Fred C. Taylor, 
another scab herder of Stone and Web- 
ster, who admitted that he at one time 
was a member of tbe I. B, E. W*, but 
that, when he heard that they were 
planning to get an agreement with Stone 
and Webster he immediaiely severed 
connections, waa transferred to El Paso 
to break up the union* He used the usual 
high pressure methods of intimidation* 
Transferred men from their usual jobs 
to menial jobs, threatened them with dis- 
charge and black list; in some cases small 
individual increases in pay were granted* 
One man was denied the privilege of time 
off to see his wife who was critically ill 
in the hospital* 

Favorilitm Shown 

Men were promoted with total disre- 
gard for seniority or qualification as 
mechanics. All the qualification the man 
needed was that he ’would consent to be 
a good Stone and Webster stool pigeon. 

Exhausting all hii pationce and that 
of the members of Local No. 685, Brother 
Ingram informed tbe membership that 
they could do one of two things to pro- 
tect their interests r either wait for the 


Wagner Bill to become law or to strike 
the job. 

At about 11 o’clock on tbe night a 
strike vote was taken on motion of 
Monty’s prize rat, this carried almost 
unanimously. The strike committee was 
instructed to pull the men off their jobs 
at the earliest possible time after mid- 
night. 

At 12:50 a* m* on February 28, 1936, 
the switch at the Rio Grande Plant was 
pulled by C. A. (Pinky) Hayes, veteran 
engineer and long-time member of the 
r. B* E, w* 

All men who were not on committees 
and those who were left in the plants to 
protect property started peaceful pick- 
eting of the plants. 

The city and surroundtitg territories ck- 
tending from Hatch, N. Mex., about 85 miles 
north to os far as Hudspeth County, 90 miles 
to the south, wiis in total darknesn. Throngh 
long hours of the night and the next day ef- 
forts were made to negotiate an agreement 
with the company* “No, we have nothing to 
arbitrate,’" was all that Smith had to say. 

At about 2 p. m., on February 28, 1935, 
this strike committee, in the presence of Gov- 
ernor Tingley, of New Mexico; Mayor Sher- 
man, of El Paso, Texas; Sheriff Fox and 
Judge McGill, of El Paso County, having at 
heart the interest of the public, agreed to re- 
sume service to the suffering people, proviiled 
that these gentlemen would see that the 
union would be treated with justice. This was 
promised them by these public officials* Smith, 
of the electric company, was shouting all day, 
“We have nothing to arbitrate*” The man 
who had a contract with the public to supply 
service, mind you, had nothing to arbitrate* 

The succeeding 15 days the union, with 
the assistance of Dr. Edwin A. Elliott, 
of llie Hugiotml Labor Eelsiiuns Board, spent 
in negotiation of an agreement* On the 
night of March 16 the situation seemed to be 
dead-locked and preparations were made for 
other actions* Smith asked for further ex- 
tension of time. He waa granted one addi- 
tional day and, on Sunday, March 16, a six 
months' agreement was signed, after the 
Regional FH rector threatened to place the 
blame for this critical situation. 

This, to any square shooting citizen* was 
an agreement fair and binding to both par- 
ties. Not to the electric company* They im* 
mediately started fortifying their propertieE 
by building high fences around their plants 
and closing up windows with brick* Shelters 
for their rats were built by union men, who 
knew all the time the purposes of their labor. 

In August, 1935, the union filed charges of 
intimidation with the citizens' committee, 
which was organized after the strike. These 
charges were heard before Mr* Joseph S* 
Myera, who is in the United States ConcilUa- 
tion Service. In order to make it appear as 
though the company were good to its em- 
ployeea all requests of the union were granted 
and the day after the men involved were 
abused by their scab herding bosses for testi- 
fying against the company. Men were cursed 
by drunken bosses and accused of various 
things of which they were not guilty. And 
then intimidations went right ahead as usual. 

On September 8, 1935, representatives of 
Local No, 685 again went to Mr. Smith with 
Intentions of negotiating an agreement and 
were refused. The company offered members 
of the union two months’ pay for their jobs 
to get them out of El Paso* 

Charges of intimidation and coercion were 
filed with the National Labor Relations Board 
against the El Paso Electric Company by the 
union, and in November, 1936, the board pro- 
ceeded to hear the case. For two days, while 
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a typical utility lawyer, Mr. Volney Brown, 
lllibustered, other lawyers were flying by air- 
plane over the eastern part of the state to 
find Judge Boynton, United Statea District 
Court Judge, to get an injunction against the 
board. This they failed to get at this time, 
but the labor board waa required in Decem- 
ber to show cause why the injunction should 
not be granted m the case* The court issued 
a restraining order and the bearing by the 
board was adjourned* 

Important Facts Developed 

In the meantime, however, important evi- 
dence was gathered hy the board. The fact 
that the El Paso Electric Company waa en- 
gaged in interstate commerce was eetab- 
lished* It w-as proven that Monty Smith was 
the chairman of his yellow dog union* It was 
proven that employees were intimidated to 
the extent that they quit the union; that they 
were discriminated against and that they 
could not hope to be promoted to better jobs. 

Monopoly Smith and some of his tribe were 
on the hot seat. Imagine the president of a 
f 15,000,000 concern who does not know who 
the vice presidents of his company are, de- 
fending his company* 

During this hearing Mr. E* H. Will, super- 
intendent of light and power, testified that 
no member of the union would ever be pro- 
moted to the position of superintendent nor 
to any other position of authority. Later, 
Brother N* P* Clay* president of Loral Union 
No. 585, testified that he would rather be the 
president of Local No, 585 than to be the su- 
perintendent of light and power for the El 
Paso Electric Company. 

The hearing was stopped by a temporary 
injunction by the United States District 
Court, again leaving the local union to ita 
own resources. 

Charges of Intimidation and discrimination 
again were filed with the “Committee of One 
Hundred, Inc.” (this is the citizens’ com- 
mittee), on January 9, 1935, but no action 
was ever taken by the arbitration committee 
of this body* 

Acting on instructions by the local to 
strike the job when they saw fit, at the earli- 
est possible time after midnight on February 
27, 1936, one day less than a year after the 
first strike, the switch at the Rio Grande Sta- 
tion was again pulled by Pinky Hays at 3*53 
a, m.* and peaceful picketing started at the 
plants. At about six oVlock, attendants were 
ordered out of the plants by armed straw 
bosses. Engineer Hays asked if he and his 
men were relieved of responsibility and was 
told that he was, and he and his crew left the 
property. 

After about six hours* labor by loyal em- 
ployees some service was restored* Because 
of the fact that their rats could not get tur- 
bines in operation they started howling sabo- 
tage, Charges were filed and subpoenas is- 
sued for six men to appear at a court of in- 
quiry. This was postponed and later charges 
were taken to the grand jury and these were 
later dismissed, also* 

At about this time the local was fortunate 
enough to remove from the picture the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, Inc., when they re- 
leased a statement to the newspapers that 
they were powerless to do any thing in the 
case and with recommendations that the local 
take its case to the National Labor Relations 
Board, withdrew gritcefully and crawled into 
a dark hole from which they have not re- 
turned. Thanks for this action. To this you 
will agree, this committee was composed of 
golf-playing partners of Monty Smith. Let 
us hope that this type of committee wdil stay 
out of the fight in the future. 

High lines and distribution lines were cut 
down and in some cases carried away* prob* 
ably by strike breakers of the company in 


order to gain the sympathy of the public* 
Fights between union and non-union men 
resulted during the few weeks following the 
strike. To this date union men have been 
victorious in all fights. 

Through the kmdnesa of Brother W. J* 
Moran, of the bricklayers* national union, a 
kitchen and dining room wore prepared to 
feed the strikers at the Onion Labor Educa- 
tional Club* The ladies of the auxiliary to 
L. U. Nos* 685 and 583 are preparing appetis- 
ing meals of food that is being donated by 
the merchants of this city. Everybody is 
being fed and all are happy. 

This w^riter will not attempt to guess the 
number of guards and extra men that the 
company has employed since the strike. At 
present a guard can be found under nearly 
every pole where the linos cross Mt. Franklin. 
Three rats are on trouble cars where for^ 
merly only one man waa employed. 

We have been informed that a hearing on 
the injunction case will be held on April 8 and 
maybe sooner. And if the injunction is not 
granted the Labor Relations Board will im- 
mediately continue with our case* 

The company, we have been informed, is 
paying the scab guards the sum of J7*50 per 
day and we are inclined to believe they ore 
earning this. Please bear in mind that this 
is more than they paid their engineers and 
mechanics at any lime; more money than 
they paid men who are responsible for mil- 
lions of dollars worth of equipment to guard 
a high line pole. Can they stand this very 
long? We will see if they can* 

At this time all union people are well and 
happy* The best group of hard fighting men 


and women that w-e probably will ever have 
the pleasure of winning a strike with are 
going to win thia strike or starve in the at- 
tempt, and with a little assistance we are not 
going to starve* 

Local unions of various organiaations have 
been liberal with their donations. 

Several years ago the El Paso Public Own- 
ership League was organized and was later 
allo wed to die. Thia was reorgan in ed and 
now' with the assistance of the vrater users in 
the Rio Grande V'alley, it looks like in the 
near future power will be developed at Ele- 
phant Butte Dam to be distributed by the city 
of El Paso* Let there be no mor5 eight cents 
per k.w.h. power in El Paso. 

Do or die. Local Union No, 5861 

SOCIAL SECURITY MOVES TOWARD 
REALITY 

(Conttuiied from page lit) 

and has, in addition, appropriated the em- 
ployee's contribution, the worker who 
conies to the employment office will have 
his troubles In trying to prove that in 
certain past months he actually worked 
more time, earned more wages and paid 
more premiums than his employer has 
recorded*” 
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WOMAN’S WORK 

(Conti mie4 from 163) 

see the other fellow’B point of view; put your" 
self in his place and try to feel ns he feels. 
Keep personal feelings and prejudices in the 
background; control reaentraent and learn to 
take criticism without resentment. 

Kemember that the local union is the par- 
ent body and allow it to fu notion free from 
interference from the auxiliary. Their work 
problems are their own and they managed 
them before you organized; they will still do 
so mtieh better without your help. When they 
want your help they will rec|uest it and then 
will be time to step in. Welfare and social 
work is right down your alley. Instead of 
trying to dictate^ try to co-operate. You can 
build up a fraternalism, the value of which 
can not be estimated. 

Help by co-operation wilh your label 
leaguesj using that union dollar to purchase 
union label products. Teach the children 
what the union means. Teach them to be 
proud that they are children of union par* 
ents. Let them grow up with the knowledge 
and save us from having to educate them 
after they are grown. Remember it is hard 
to teach old dogs new tricks. The women are 
responsible for the little ones’ education; 
pray God that wo do not fail in our duty. 

Cora. Valentine, 

President L. U. No, 177 Auxiliary, 
Chairman Auxiliary Organizing Campaign. 


LOCAL UNIONS FIND NEW USES 
FOR RESEARCH 

(Continued from page 14 D) 

the weekly report cards, we find it neces- 
sary to change the weekly cards so that 
they will specify a few of the major 
types of work as wiring, maintenance* 
line work and electric power and light 
work, leaving the rest of the apace a 
blank, where the members may write in 
the other types of work w^hich they did 
daring the week. Please ask the mem- 
bers to co-operate. We expect to make 
the changes as soon as the present sup- 
ply of cards is gone. 

‘*May Tve have your usaal prompt reply 
to this letter, endosing report for your 
local union 


BUREAU^S CAMERA CATCHES 
APPALLING PICTURE 

(Cuntlnupd fpom page 154) 
he had to pay. The two outstanding 
forms of security offered by credit seek- 
ers were insurance policies and furni- 
ture, Insurance-secured loans generally 
bore 6 per cent annual interest^ — which, 
on the whole, is not too bad. But interest 
rates for loans secured on furniture were 
exorbitant. Two-thirds of this class of 
borrowers were forced to pay 314 per 
cent interest monthly. On a $100 loan 
this would mount up to $42 just in inter- 
est over a period of a year. About one- 
quarter of the borrowers on furniture 
got off with a monthly interest rate of 
only 2H per cent— which would be 
equivalent to $30 for each $100 of prin- 


cipal annually. The usurers still work 
on the ancient theory that the best time 
t‘i kick a man is when he is already down. 

We have already seen how our 1,100 
families fared in paying for their homes. 
Of the home-buyers 65 per cent were in 
arrears in their payments as compared 
with 48 per cent of the renters. Twenty- 
four per cent of our families were be- 
hind in their taxes. Perhaps the situa- 
tion in South Bend is a little unusual 
with respect to home owners. At the 
time of the first survey in 1930 the real 
estate men there were conducting, or had 
just finished conducting a strenuous, 
high-pressure ^‘own-your-home’^ cam- 
paign, The result w^as that great num- 
bers of thrifty, industrious workers began 
to buy homes, not realizing the obliga- 
tions which they were assuming, and cer- 
tainly not suspecting that their places 
of employment were soon to start laying 
off workers or to dose down completely. 
In the brief two-year period between the 
tw'o interviews, over 10 per cent of the 
families buying houses either had had 
to add new mortgages or else had already 
lost their homes. The proportion must 
be far higher by now, 

Long-Time Unemployment 

Such conditions ore not surprising when 
we note that about two-tifths of all our f am- 
ities reported in 1932 that at least one of 
their membevs who was usually employed had 
had no work for over a year. 

In over 12 per cent of the households no 
membeT at all was ern ployed on the dale of 
the inquiry, August 1, 1932. Leas than 13 
per eent of the families reported that in 
normal times they would have only one per- 
son regularly at work, but the second survey 
revealed that actually 46 per cent of the 
households had only one member working at 
that time. Normally 37 per cent of the house- 
holds should have had three or more persons 
employed, but under 12 per cent had as many 
workers as that when the second interview 
was held. 

So far we have considered as employed all 
those who had had any work at all. As a 
matter of fact few of those who were »o 
fortunate as to have jobs were working full- 
time; for out of the 1,006 households which 
had at least one member working on August 
1, 1932, only 360 had anyone who was fully 
employed. This condition is understandable 
enough, however deplorable it may be. Over 
two-thirds of the men and women studied 
were normally factory workers. When the 
depression came along and orders felt off, 
those manufacturing plants which did not 
shut down entirely went on part-time sched- 
ules, operating two, three or four days a 
week. In addition to operating only part- 
time, the employers began to stagger the 


Jobs, spreading the work out as far as pos- 
sible among their employees. So it was that 
those who had jobs frequently worked only 
16 or 29 hours per week. 

The effect of such conditions on the family 
pocket-book was disastrous. In nearly one- 
fifth of the familica the total income for the 
four weeks immediately preceding August 1, 
1933, was less than $10, In 64 per cent the 
combined earnings of the household for the 
four-week period were under $50, while only 
18 per cent of the families had a total incomo 
exceeding $100, Small wonder that 65 per 
cent of those famiUcs who had undertaken 
the purchase of a home had fallen in arrears 
in their payments. 

The average family income for those house- 
holds which were making payments on their 
homes of less Limn $20 per month amounted 
to only $51.35 for the four weeks preceding 
the survey, nnuseholds paying between $20 
and $30 monthly for their homes earned an 
average of only $46,46, while those paying 
$30 or more averaged only $44 income for the 
period. Large families apparently were bit 
harder by unemployment than were smaller 
ones. Employers were more hesitant to lay 
off those w^orkers who were the major sup- 
port of their families than those who be- 
longed to families in which there were sev- 
eral other potential workers. Yet the larger 
families, those normany having more work- 
ers than the average, were the very ones, it 
appears, which had set out to buy the larger 
or more expensive homes. 

Even among the renters our workers were 
found to be paying out a much greater pro- 
portion of their income for shelter than is 
economically sound. But in the case of 
renters it w^as a little easier for them to ad- 
just this item in their living expenses to the 
incomes they received. The average family 
earnings for all renters in the four weeks 
before August 1 was just over $42. For 
those which paid rent of less than $15 per 
month the average was $34,69, The average 
amounted to $47,35 for those households 
which were paying between $15 and $29 per 
month for rent, and to $50 for those which 
were spending $20 or more. 

To meet the high, relatively fixed charges 
for rent and home payments, the workers 
had to retrench stringently on all other ex- 
penditures. Practically all of the households 
had cut down on the amount which they spent 
for clothes. Some had purchased no new 
clothes at all. About B5 per cent of the fam- 
ilies had reduced the amount which they 
normally spent on food. Not only were they 
buying poorer qualities and fewer varieties 
of food* but many were actually eating less. 
Children frequently were going without nec- 
essary milk. About two-fifths of the families 
had taken to raising their own vegetables in 
their back yards in order to cut down on the 
cost of food. Other families had limited their 
outlays for fuel and light, had foregone 
needed medical attention and dispensed with 
expenditures for recreation and education. 
In 26 of the houHeholda the electricity had 
bcon shut off. Thirty-seven of the families 
had purchased no fuel whatever during the 
past year. 

Taken as a whole, the report on this sur- 
vey, by a gov’ernmental subdivision, on “Tbe 
Effects of the Depression on Wage Earners’ 
Families’’ attests so forcefully to the grow- 
ing need for social security measures that it 
is impossible for anyone to ignore it. 



DIAMOND-SHAPED BUTTONS 

To wear in your coat lapel, 
the embktn and in- 
of the L B. E. W* 
faced and hand- CA 

aomcly enameled 


ON EVERY JOB 


Stestdy Work 

A lineman job \a always steady, 

At night when there^s trouble he’s got to be 
ready^ 

He lights the storms, rain, snow and sleet, 

Till his shoes are wet, soaked through to bis 
feet. 

He works all day and goes home at night. 

He sleeps very sound if there^s no trouble in 
sight. 

But the telephone rings. *"Cet on your 
clothes!'* 

And where he will go he never knows. 

He jumps on the car and gets away. 

May be gone for a week, or Just for a day. 
He repairs his trouble and then cornea in, 
And maybe just to go out again. 

He fixes the trolley, telephones and all. 

When he's home he waits for a telephone calL 
If his wire is down a caller is sent, 

And on the job maybe all night is spent. 

The wires are down, the poles are bare, 

And they’re never fixed till the lineman gets 
there. 

Look here, look there, look everywhere 
And you'll find the tracks of the lineman 
there. 

Look up the highest hill, down the lowest 
valley, 

On the main street ef the town, or the dirti- 
est alley— 

As I've said before, he never knows. 

When he is called, just where he goes. 

Pliers and connectors are his main tools, 
But be never uses those long-legged ofBce 
stools. 

In the nice cory office where there is heat. 
And they yell at the linemen to get on their 
feet. 

They never realize through the many days. 
Just what are the lineman's dastardly ways, 
They say, put in the day on your poles and 
wires, 

For that is the way the company hires. 

He might work day and night and do his best, 
And maybe never have but a couple of hours* 
rest. 

If you don't believe this statement is true. 
Just follow him around and see him through, 

0, Townsend, 

L. U. No, 427, 


# * • 

How About It,. Judge? 

Little Winifred wanted to know, “Daddy* 
why do the governor and the judges get their 
salaries first and the teachers go without T 
They would not be governor and judges but 
for the teachers. So, then, why don't the 
teachers get their salaries first?" 

Daddy, who is supposed to know every- 
thing* fell down on this. With his reputation 
at stake* Daddy hopes that the governor and 
judges may be able to answer this question. 

L. W, E, Kimball, 

I. 0,, Clearwater, Fla, 



Sleepy Steve, L. U. No, % 


We Imve Aarf this musterpierc hidden 
for several rjwnths^ but we are gonna ri&k 
publishing it note, Chioago, get set/ The ferns 
are coming! 


Muscling In 

A photo's but a superficial thing* 

Portraits alone reveal the Inner fiame, 

And so my portrait done in oils I bring 
To crash the gate into our Hall of Fame. 
In reproduction on this page my pic- 
Ture print, and I my proper place will take 
With Masterson, Bill Hanson and Abe Click* 
And incidentally give the ferns a break. 

Sleepy StevB, 

« * « 

The Day-Room 
I, 

In a smoke- filled hall, they persistently call, 
The brawny wire-stringers of “sparkin' ” 
fame; 

Where battlefields are made, kingdoms rise 
and fade 

In many a card* chess and checker game. 
IL 

Where men, young and old, curly-haired and 
bold* 

Are engrossed in round-table conference 
’n* debate j 

Discussin' what it takes to get aU the breaks* 
'Bout those hired and the ones who got the 
gate I 

III. 

At the hour of five, when more boys arrive* 
A strained eagerness prevails in the air; 
Let the 'phone sound, the jobs go 'round and 
'round— 

That everyone may partake of his share! 

IV. 

What tUTinoi] there be, it appeals to me, 

I enjoy the jolly wisecracks and jest; 

Yet, if I had my choice, I'd far more rejoice 
To call, occasionally, as a guest! 

A Bit 0’ Luck, 

Abe Click, 

L. U. No. 3, N. Y. C. 


Alley Oop! 

An echo of the New York elevator strike: 
Variety* theatrical paper* reports that when 
the strike spread to the Times Square section, 
vaudeville agents made immediate arrange- 
ments with their adagio acts to have them- 
selves tossed upstairs. 


We hope that this alleged poem is a lesson 
to all youse gitySt particularty the Brothers of 
L. U. No. 3j and that the sentiment ex^rtessed 
wilt connote them for ^nissing out on the free 
beer. 

The Wireman*s Last Moments, or The 
Curse of Drink 

In the big burg by the sea. 

On n cot in a Bowery flop, 

A broken old wi reman lay, 

His heart slowly approaching “stop." 

Death in his onward rush 

Fast drew near the lonely bed; 

On the man's face lay a hectic flush, 

From his lips came a trickle of red. 

No one to care when he went — 

His last half -pint was gone; 

Alas! his last two bits he’d spent. 

And EO for friends, he'd none. 

Through his dazed brain there wandered 
Thoughts of better days when 
His hard-earned dough he squandered. 
“Friends?" He had plenty then. 

Thoughts of the brunettes he’d loved and fled, 
Red‘heada for whom he'd pined. 

The “widow" whose man wasn't dead. 

The blonds that he wined and dined; 

Crap games that he played, 

The coin at poker he lightly lost — 

Never had his hand been stayed 
With worry over what it cost. 

From ocean to ocean he had gone, 

In those other, palmier days; 

He flew high, wide and handsome. 

Saving nothing of hia pays. 

Drink after drink he had bought, 

Putting sorrow off until tomorrow, 

Until by D. T. he was caught 
And laid on this cot so narrow. 

Over his frame went a shudder, 

In his eyes a bright Ughl shone; 

From his lips a sound like “Mother!" 

He gave a gasp* sighed, and was gone. 

Corn Cob Willie, 

L. U. No. 8, Toledo* Ohio. 

• * * 

Oh, Sure There Are 

I met an old friend 1 hadn’t seen for many 
years and we spoke of old times and the con- 
versation drifted into what we made of our- 
selves. When I told him that I was a jour- 
neyman electrician, he stated: “I didn’t know 
that there were electricians who traveled and 
worked on the trip," 


Duty'i Call 

A man attempted to commit suicide by 
jumping into the river. A passerby jumped 
in and brought the man ashore. On recover* 
ing his breath, he blurted. “I wush you would 
mind your own business.” 

“That's just what I'm doing," was the 
quick reply* “You've got just as much obli- 
gation to live and pay taxes as I have." 

John Morrall, 

L. U* No. 134. 




T his technological revolution has thrust itself 
into all the institutions and practices of govern- 
ment. It has emphasized as never before the role 
of government as a stabilizer of civilization. In an 
agricultural age anarchy could rage without disrupting 
far-spread networks of Industry, commerce, and inter- 
course. For a thousand years feudal Europe, divided 
into hundreds of kingdoms and principalities, managed 
to survive but our modern technological society simply 
cannot operate unless governments are able to maintain 
order over wide areas of the earth's surface. The cutting 
of a single railway line by bandits or revolutionists may 
bring starvation to people hundreds of miles away. 

— Charles A. Beard. 



